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PKOCEEMNGS 

OF THE 

LIVEBPOOL 
LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 



NINETY-SECOND SESSION, 1902-03. 



Royal Institution, Liverpool. 



ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Annual Meeting of the Society was held at the 
Royal Institution, on 6th October, 1902. 

Rev. E. A. Wesley, M. A., President, occupied the 
chair. 

The following Report of the retiring Council was read 
and adopted : — 

REPORT. 

The Ninety-first session of the Society (1901-02), of 
which the Council has the pleasure of now submitting a 
report, was one of considerable interest. In addition to the 
Annual, there were twelve Ordinary meetings, at which 
the papers read were of exceptional merit. One of these 
gatherings was held by the kind invitation of Prof. Wilber- 
force at his theatre, in University College ; his lecture on 
"Pendulums" being illustrated by numerous experiments, 
the apparatus for which was of a delicate character, and 
incapable of transportation to the Royal Institution. 

The Annual Dinner of the Society, although the 

b 
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XV111 PROCEEDINGS. 

invited guest, Lord Avebury, was unavoidably absent 
through illness, proved a great success, the attendance 
being the largest yet secured at any of these pleasant 
social reunions. The Society was however favoured with 
the presence of Prof. Gonner, who was warmly greeted as 
representing University College. 

Prof. MacCunn's valuable paper on " The Cynics," 
printed in Volume LVI, the Council is pleased to regard 
as another link connecting the Society with that active 
centre of learning. 

Owing to deaths, removals, and especially to that 
marked tendency to specialisation, which has led during 
the last twenty years to the foundation of numerous 
literary and scientific societies in the city for the study of 
special subjects, the membership of this Society has for 
some years been falling off. The Council hopes that 
members will lay this matter to heart, and, if possible, 
induce friends to join during the ensuing session. 

The Treasurer's accounts were submitted and adopted. 

The following offices were elected for the ensuing 
session : — Vice-Presidents — Mr. A. Theodore Brown, re- 
elected, Mr. J. Hampden Jackson, F.E.G.S., F.C.I.S., 
re-elected, and Eev. W. E. Sims, A.K.C.L. Hon. 
Treasurer— Mr. J. W. Thompson, B.A., re-elected. Hon. 
Librarian — Mr. J. \V. Thompson, B.A. (acting). Hon. 
Secretary — Mr. Edward G. Narramore, L.D.S., Eng. 

The following members were elected to serve on the 
Council in place of the five retiring members: — Mr. M. 
Hinchliff, Dr. K. Monsarrat, Mr. Wm. Wortley, Mr. Hugh 
Farrie, and Mr. Chas. Daly. 

The Associates were re-elected. 

The President then read his address entitled " A Note 
on the Classic and Bomantic Elements in English Litera- 
ture of the Eighteenth Century." 
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ORDINARY MEETINGS. 

I. 20th October, 1902. The President, Rev. E. A. 
Wesley, occupied the chair. Mr. E. C. Johnson, F.E.A.S., 
exhibited six photographs of Perrine's Comet, taken at his 
residence, Fern Grove, between 12th September and 8th 
October, 1902, with a 4£ inch portrait lens attached to an 
equatorial telescope. The time of exposure varied between 
twenty and forty minutes. Dr. A. E. Hawkes, F.C S., 
read a paper entitled " Wayside Notes on the Washington 
Ancestry." The paper was illustrated by lantern slides. 

II. 3rd November, 1902. The President, Rev. E. A. 
Wesley, occupied the chair. The President made a com- 
munication on the subject of Druidic Symbolism, with 
special reference to some recent discoveries near the Isle of 
Beckey, in Somersetshire. Dr. John Newton, M.R.C.S., 
read a paper entitled " Stonehenge - Some Glimpses of the 
Architecture, Astronomy, and Religion of the Ancient 
Britons. " The paper was illustrated by lantern slides, 
coins, and books. 

III. 17th November, 1902. The President, Rev. E. A. 
Wesley, occupied the chair. The President quoted some 
passages from the poems of Miss May Kendal, an 
authoress who was associated in the earlier years of her 
life with this city. Rev. John Sephton, M.A., read a 
paper entitled " Notes on a Lancashire Dialect." 

IV. 1st December, 1902. The President, Rev. E. A. 
Wesley, occupied the chair. Mr. Alfred W. Newton, M.A., 
having consented to again fill the office of Hon. Librarian 
was re-instated, Mr. J. W. Thompson, Acting Hon. 
Librarian, retiring. Rev. Dr. L. de Beaumont Klein 
F.L.S., read a paper entitled "Ypres; What it has been 
and what it now is, or a Memorable Chapter in the 
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History of Manufactures." The paper was illustrated by 
lantern slides. 

V. 15th December, 1902. The President, Rev. E. A. 
Wesley, occupied the chair. Mr. Richard Steel read a 
paper entitled " Corollaries of E volution.' ' 

VI. 12th January, 1903. The President, Rev. E. A. 
Wesley, occupied the chair. Dr. J. Birkbeck Nevins read 
a paper entitled "Liverpool, Past *and Present. ,, The 
paper was illustrated by lantern slides. 

VII. 26th January, 1908. The President, Rev. E. A. 
Wesley, occupied the chair. Mr. Roland J. A. Shelley 
read a paper entitled " CromwelFs Irish Campaign." 

VIII. 9th February, 1903. The President, Rev. E. A. 
Wesley, occupied the chair. Rev. W. E. Sims, A.K.C.L., 
read a paper entitled " Dr. Samuel Johnson." 

IX. 23rd February, 1903. The President, Rev. E. A. 
Wesley, occupied the chair. Dr. J. Murray Moore, 
F.R.G.S., read a paper entitled " The Kaleidoscopic Mind 
of Childhood." 

X. 9th March, 1903. The President, Rev. E. A. 
Wesley, occupied the chair. Dr. John W. Ellis read a 
paper entitled "Wanderings in Wessex, chiefly in the 
footsteps of Thomas Hardy." The paper was illustrated 
by lantern slides. 

XI. 23rd March, 1903. Mr. James Birchall, Ex- 
President, occupied the chair. Dr. J. Murray Moore, 
F.R.G.S., read a paper entitled "A Tour in the Bavarian 
Highlands and the Black Forest." The paper was illus- 
trated by lantern slides. 

XII. 6th April, 1903. Mr. A. Theodore Brown, Vice- 
President, occupied the chair. Mr. James Birchall read a 
paper entitled "How the French lost the Empire of 
India." 

XIII. 20th April, 1903. The President, Rev. E. A. 
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Wesley occupied the chair. In accordance with the special 
business of the meeting, the Eev. W. E. Sims, A.K.C.L., 
was unanimously elected President of the Society for the 
session commencing in October. The very cordial thanks 
of the Society were given to the Rev. E. A. Wesley for his 
services to the Society during his second year of office. 
Mr. Richard Eastley read a paper entitled " Utopia : 
' Natural Society ' and * Village Communities.' " 

Ordinary Members elected during the Session. 

Mrs. Percy Ogden, Rev. S. Jackson, M.A., Mr. Joseph 
Cooke, Mrs. Crawford, Mr. T. Martin-Jones, Miss T. M. 
James, Mr. Thomas Ogden. 

The attendances during the session were as follows : — 
Annual Meeting, 45 ; Ordinary Meetings, 68, 60, 75, 89, 
40, 150, 45, 40, 52, 48, 58, 40, 25. 
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NINETY-THIKD SESSION, 1903-04. 



ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Annual Meeting of the Society was held at the 
Eoyal Institution, on 5th October, 1903. 

The President, Eev. W. E. Sims, A.K.C.L., occupied 
the chair. 

The following Eeport of the retiring Council was read 
and adopted : — 

REPORT. 

The Ninety-second Session of the Society (1902-3) 
was inaugurated by an Address delivered by the President, 
Rev. E. A. Wesley, M.A., in his second year of office: and, 
during the thirteen meetings that followed, papers of both 
general and special interest were read. 

The Annual Dinner was held in December, and the 
guests invited were Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, D.D., and Mr. 
Hall Caine; but, through the regretted indisposition of 
Mrs. Hall Caine, the Society unhappily had to forego the 
company of Mr. Hall Caine. 

During the Session, death has removed from the roll 
of Members several friends of the Society, whose loss we 
record with the deepest regret. We have to deplore the 
lamented decease for Mr. Hugh Hunter, for twenty years a 
regular attendant at our meetings; Sir James Poole, J.P., 
Life Member, Mayor of Liverpool in 1886-7, whose con- 
nection with the Society covered a period of 17 years ; Mr. 
Josiah Marples, who joined in 1873, and for many years 
rendered invaluable services in connection with the 
publication of the Annual Volumes of Proceedings ; and 
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Mr. J. Birkbeck Nevins, M.D., London. Dr. Nevins was 
one of the oldest, most active, and most distinguished 
members of the Society, and for a period of nearly half 
a century devoted his rare talents to its welfare. He filled 
the office of President from 1869-1872, and again from 
1894-6. The numerous papers that he contributed to the 
Proceedings illustrated by their range and depth of learning 
the versatility and power of a mind devoted to intellectual 
pursuits, and preserved with unimpaired freshness and 
vigour to an advanced age. 

To the roll of Honorary Members has been added the 
name of the esteemed Ex-President, Mr. Edward Davies, 
F.C.S., F.I.C. * 

The Treasurer's accounts were submitted and adopted. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
session: — Vice-Presidents — Mr. A. Theodore Brown, re- 
elected, Mr. J. Hampden Jackson, F.R.G.S., F.C.I.S., re- 
elected, and Mr. Roland J. A. Shelley. Hon. Treasurer — 
Mr. J. W. Thompson, B.A., re-elected. Hon. Librarian — 
Mr. Alfred W. Newton, M.A., re-elected* Hon. Secretary — 
Mr. Edward G. Narramore, L.D.S., Eng., re-elected. 

The following members were elected to serve on the 
Council in place of the five retiring members: — Miss 
Maude L. Higgins, Rev. H. J. Chaytor, M.A., Mr. James 
Mellor, Dr. J. Ernest Nevins, Mr. James Rice Lewis. 

The Associates were re-elected. 

The President then read his Address entitled " Early 
Victorian Literature." 



ORDINARY MEETINGS. 

I. 19th October, 1908. The President Rev. W. E. 
Sims, A.K.C.L., occupied the chair. Dr. J. Murray 
Moore exhibited a specimen of " Radium." Mr. John Lee, 
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B.A., read a paper entitled " Some Original Studies of 
Lancashire Life." 

II. 2nd November, 1908. The President, Eev. W. E. 
Sims, A.K.C.L., occupied the chair. Rev. H. J. Chaytor, 
M.A., read a paper entitled " Folquet of Marseilles 
(1160(?)-1281), Troubadour, Bishop, and Inquisitor." The 
Rev. H. J. Chaytor, M.A., exhibited one of Folquet's 
poems in the original old Proven9al, which he translated 
into English, with explanations of its poetical form. 

III. 16th November, 1908. The President, Rev. W. E. 
Sims, A.K.C.L., occupied the chair. Dr. A. E. Hawkes, 
in the course of some remarks on the Spencer Library, 
stated that in the Ryland's Library, at Manchester, were 
deposited almost all the valuable books which had been 
accumulated by the Earl Spencer at Althorp. The 
Spencer Library was purchased by Mrs. Rylands for the 
purpose. He hoped that members of the Society would 
accept the Librarian's invitation and inspect some of the 
treasures, upon the possession of which they should con- 
gratulate Manchester. Rev. E. A. Wesley, M.A., read a 
paper entitled " The Province of Poetry." 

IV. 80th November, 1908. The President, Rev. W. E. 
Sims, A.K.C.L., occupied the chair. Dr. J. Murray Moore 
exhibited (1) A Facsimile of the First Folio (1628) of 
Shakespeare; (2) " The Complete Works of Shakespeare," 
with Glossarial Notes and Life by N. Rowe, 1825. Mr. 
James T. Foard read a paper entitled "The Apocrypha 
of Shakespeare." Mr. Foard treated of the various forms 
of Apocryphal Biography of Shakespeare. 

V. 14th December, 1908. The Vice-President, Mr. 
A. Theodore Brown, occupied the chair. The Rev. E. A. 
Wesley referred to the decease of Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
touching upon some of his personal characteristics and 
his life's work as a thinker and philosopher. Mr. Edward 
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G. Narramore read a paper entitled "A Sketch of the 
Faust Theme in Legend, Literature, and Art." In 
connection with the paper were shown some lantern 
slide reproductions of notable pictorial treatments of 
the theme by Sichem, Eembrandt, Seibertz, and Henry 
Moses after Eetzsch; and also, amongst some other 
books, a recent reprint of the English Faiist-Book of 
1592. 

VI. 11th January, 1904. The Vice-President, Mr. 
A. Theodore Brown, occupied the chair. Mr. R. C. 
Johnson, P.E.A.S., read a paper entitled "Notes on Dr. 
Alfred Russell Wallace's new book, Man's Place in the 
Universe" Mr. Alfred W. Newton, M.A., read a paper 
entitled " Some Notes on the Bastille." 

VII. 25th January, 1904, Rev. E. A. Wesley, ex- 
President, occupied the chair. Dr. J. Murray Moore read 
a paper entitled " A Tour in Austria and Hungary." The 
paper was illustrated by lantern slides. 

VIII. 8th February, 1904. The President, Rev. W. 
E. Sims, A.K.C.L., occupied the chair. Prof. Oliver Elton 
read a paper entitled " The Study of Shakspere," 

IX. 22nd February, 1904. The President, Rev. W. 
E. Sims, A K.C.L., occupied the chair. Prof. L. R. 
Wilberforce read a paper on " Radium." By the kind 
invitation of Prof. Wilberforce, the meeting was adjourned 
to the Physics Theatre of the University, in order to afford 
the necessary facilities for the experiments illustrating the 
paper. 

X. 7th March, 1904. The President, Rev. W. E. 
Sims, A.K.C.L., occupied the chair. Mr. Roland J. A. 
Shelley read a paper entitled " The English Navy in the 
days of Cromwell." 

XI. 21st March, 1904. The President, Rev. W. E. 
Sims, A.K.G.L., occupied the chair. Mr. Richard J. Lloyd, 
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M.A., D. Lit., F.R.S.E., read a paper entitled " Esperanto, 
the proposed International Auxiliary Language." 

XII. 11th April, 1904. The President, Rev. W. E. 
Sims, A.K.C.L., occupied the chair. The President 
referred to the recent deaths of Sir Edwin Arnold, poet, 
journalist, and interpreter of the mind of the East, and of 
Miss Frances Power Cobbe. ' Dr. A. E. Hawkes read a 
paper entitled " Roman and other Remains in Aries and 
neighbourhood." The paper was illustrated by lantern 
slides, photographs, and coins. 

XIII. 18th April, 1904. The President, Rev. W. E. 
Sims, A.K.C.L., occupied the chair. Arising out of the 
special business of the meeting, the Rev. W. E. Sims was 
unanimously re-elected President of the Society for the 
session commencing in October. Rev. E. N. Hoare, M.A., 
read a paper entitled "Boethius's Consolation of Philo- 
sophy." 

Obdinary Members elected during the Session. 

Mr. James W. Bell, Mr. Alfred Bellis, Mr. Albert 
Edward Jacob, M.A. (Dublin), Mrs. W. E. Sims, Mr. John 
Young, Mrs. John Young. 

The attendances during the session were as follows : — 
Annual Meeting — 88 ; Ordinary Meetings — 40, 25, 40, 35, 
45, 38, 60, 40, 130, 50, 35, 50, 44. 
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A NOTE ON THE CLASSIC AND EOMJOftlC ELE- 
MENTS IN ENGLISH LITEEATUe'eV^F THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTUEY. " ..-'* 

By Eev. E. A. WESLEY, M.A., *v\>. 

PRESIDENT. *• .•" " 

The history of Literature, like all other histories, is ar' 
record of development. In the world of letters no century 
stands by itself; each is prepared for by the one that 
preceded it, for the mind is never independent of its 
ancestry. We fancy ourselves 

" Still in thought as free as ever," 

yet we know we are never really free; for the dead 
thoughts of perished generations dimly stir us, and insen- 
sibly bias our minds. In literature, the bonds of former 
generations, however much we may wish to break away 
from them, restrict and confine our modes of expression, 
just as the talk around us when we were children gave us 
our mother tongue. 

This continuity, and this dependence, make it difficult 
to divide the history of letters into centuries, and yet I am 
asking you ihis evening to isolate a particular century, and 
to consider, as far as you can, the literary ideals that 
guided it. With any other century than the eighteenth 
this would be impossible, but there were fresh conditions 
arising at its dawn which caused a distinct historic break, 
enabling us safely to do so. What those conditions were 
we must now enquire. 

During the Commonwealth, a vast amount of news- 
paper hack work, which cannot be denominated literature, 
sprang into existence at the call of a new order of readers, 
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whom the stirring "-^yents of the time roused to intelligent 
interest in politick?/ These cheap broadsheets were, as we 
know, the gitators of our modern newspapers, and gave 
employmopi**^ a class of writers closely akin to present 
day jourfc&fists. Paltry as they were, they were regarded 
as aufficifehtly important to receive subsidies from rival 
ppliticM parties, and continued to appear only so long as 
# .thfcy were thus supported. De Foe, Addison, and Steele, at 
''tfre commencement of their literary career, were amongst 
• 'the number of mercenary journalists. When, however, 
a few years after the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, Walpole found himself at the head of a party 
sufficiently strong to dispense with the assistance of the 
press, these and a host of other writers were cast adrift, 
and thus set free for better and more independent work. 
The result was little less than revolutionary. No longer 
under obligations to party, no longer confined to political 
subjects, these w r riters were, by sheer necessity, or by the 
impulse of that natural genius which must find vent, paid 
or unpaid, compelled to seek new fields, and to set before 
themselves entirely new aims. 

Thus at the commencement of the eighteenth century, 
literature cast off its chains, and threw itself for support 
upon the reading world, relying alone on its own merits. 
The change was marked and immediate. A new prose 
sprang into being, differing from the coarse vernacular 
prose that had preceded it, alike in subject and in treat- 
ment. Still more remarkable was the immediate creation, 
under these novel conditions, of a new class of readers, 
amongst whom women, for the first time in literary his- 
tory, had a place. 

The effect of adding a new sex to the world of readers 
is apparent in the simplification of style which accom- 
panied it, and in the suppression of cumbrous sentences 
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and a complicated grammatical structure, of which you 
will find examples in the prose of Temple, and in the 
artificially balanced style of Lyly, with its affectations and 
mannerisms. Of this you may be sure, that writers whose 
bread depended on pleasing the ear of the busy city man 
or madam, the frivolous butterflies of society, the pre- 
occupied and the gay, would study simplicity. To be 
heard, or rather, to be bought, for that under the new 
conditions became the primary consideration, books and 
newspapers must be couched in language polished, bright, 
sparkling, witty and popular. 

It takes two you know to make a book, a writer and a 
reader, as flint and steel must come together before the 
spark is born that sets the tinder aglow. Writers must 
take their spark from the world they live in, from the men 
and women they meet. Every author, however humble, 
was a reader once, and learned from the books that fell in 
his way what writing pleased him best. It is this inter- 
action between the author and his public that spurs men 
to literary effort. Without it you may indeed find isolated 
literary achievement, but no great literature. Had there 
been in Queen Elizabeth's day no play-loving people, there 
would have been no Shakespere, no Jonson, no Webster, 
no Beaumont and Fletcher, in fact, no romantic drama. 
In the same way great schools of painting imply great 
patronage ; noble architecture postulates a people eager to 
express their aspirations in noble buildings. When people 
ceased to visit the play-house, the playwright lost his 
inspiration. So, too, on the disappearance of the Stuart 
monarchy, the courtier was compelled to put away his 
lute. Literature exists only where there is a public to 
appreciate it, and its continuous production depends on a 
continuity of support. 

Not until the golden age of Queen Anne were condi- 
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tions favourable to the creation of a distinguished school of 
prose. One book does not make a school. The previous 
century had given the people a Bible, translated into the 
most stately and noble language ever denominated the 
"vulgar tongue," but that one book did not create a litera- 
ture. It was an episode. What the Jacobean translation 
of scripture did was, slowly, through the course of many 
years, to educate the people, and to engender in them a 
love of a clear and graceful prose. The Bible was, if we 
may say so, the great popular educator of its century, but 
it formed no school; it was an isolated literary product. 

Again, the poet Cowley, in the same century, wrote 
such delicate, discriminating, and faultless English as 
was never heard again in the land, until gentle "Elia" 
appeared, yet he founded no school, nor was his con- 
temporary fame based on anything save his poetry, for 
which we now care very little. 

Before the time of Walpole, the political hack who 
wrote the most pungent satire, or belauded his hero in the 
most fulsome language, was the recipient of the highest 
reward. Under such conditions artistic work was impos- 
sible. Its methods were inevitably bad, and its field 
arbitrarily confined. Patronage was the deadly upas that 
killed all that sat under its shadow. When that tree was 
destroyed, the public became the artist's patron, to meet 
whose exacting demands and ever-changing moods the 
author must labour for freshness, variety, lucidity, and 
that broad sanity which appeals to the common sense of 
mankind in all ages. The Tatler and Spectator show how 
closely writers of the day felt the public pulse. Their 
pages are alive with the spirit of the times. The wit and 
sparkle of the coffee house, the light badinage of the 
boudoir, the frivolous chatter of the theatre, the talk of 
the streets, all find echo in these singularly brilliant pages. 
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Nor can we fail to be struck with the versatility of the new 
writers. There is nothing that touches human nature for 
which they have not eyes and ears; the foibles of the 
people, the manners of mistress and maid, the little 
civilities and incivilities of every-day life, thoughts grave 
and gay, lively and severe, passing through the busy work- 
a-day brain, or touching the human heart, all these are 
vividly reflected in this beautiful humane and lucid litera- 
ture. 

The freaks and intellectual subtleties of the preceding 
age, which gave an artificial air to English prose, were 
soon purged away, since the reading world was no longer 
whimsical and subtle. It was a bright, clear-headed 
public, frivolous, off-hand and busy, for whom De Foe, 
Swift, Steele and Addison wrote so charmingly in that 
splendid age of literature we call the classic period. 
Narrowly interpreted as meaning a literature structurally 
similar to Latin or Greek, or taking its inspiration from 
classical authors, no term could be more inappropriate. It 
was Milton in the seventeenth, not Swift in the eighteenth 
century, who tried to assimilate the literature of England 
to that of Italy, and Milton's, in spite of the splendour 
of its poetical vocabulary, is not a good working prose. 
That of the eighteenth century was natural and English 
to its last fibre. Deeply convinced as these writers were 
of the supreme beauty of the ancient literatures of Greece 
and Eome, freely as they embellished their own with 
classical allusions and metaphors, it was not these which 
made their prose pre-eminent, but the lucidity of it, its 
easy grace, its admirable form, and its polished reserve. 
Although humane, it is rarely personal. You may search 
fruitlessly among the sprightly authors of this period 
for what we call a "human document." With all their 
sparkle, their ready wit, and keen observation, they took 
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care to conceal their own weaknesses. Never do you 
find them wearing their heart upon their sleeve. They 
laugh at others without revealing themselves, and in these 
days of aggressive personality we may count that to them 
for righteousness. 

But there is a drawback to this polished reticence, for 
in it lies the secret of their failure, obvious enough to us, 
to portray human passion. Except Eichardson, none, 
even of their best novelists, really takes an interior view of 
the human heart. Their standpoint is always exterior, 
nor can it be anything else, since the soul that does not 
study itself, and that dares not for peril of ridicule reveal 
its own secrets, cannot portray the passions of mankind. 

Again, that admirable lucidity, which never leaves us 
in doubt as to their meaning, due in part to short sen- 
tences, in part to precision in the use of words— this also 
has its drawbacks, when it leads to shallowness, to the 
sacrifice of detached and remote thought, and to the 
delineation only of the coarser and more obvious, in 
preference to the delicate and evanescent, because the 
latter are hard to express, the former easy. A stream, 
we know, may often be . clear, not because the water is 
limpid, but because it is shallow. 

As to purity of diction, I think we must accord the 
prose writers of the early eighteenth century high praise. 
They kept their prose and verse well apart. Cowley had 
done this with exceptional success in the previous century, 
but he was the only great writer in both branches who did. 
Nor do they, like their predecessors, involve themselves in 
perplexing ambiguities, adopt roundabout phrases, mar 
their style by tediously elaborate embellishments, drag in 
far-fetched words of doubtful meaning, or sink into mere 
rhetoric. Nor do you find them stringing half a dozen 
independent sentences together, as Milton so frequently 
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does, of which the following is by no means an isolated 
example : — 

If in this most consummate act of his fidelity and ripeness [in 
writing for the public after careful preparation] , if no years, no 
industry, no former proof of his abilities can bring him to that state 
of maturity, as not to be still mistrusted and suspected, unless he 
carry all his considerate diligence, all his midnight watchings and 
expense of Palladian oil, to the hasty view of an unleisured licenser, 
perhaps much his younger, perhaps far his inferior in judgment, 
perhaps one who never knew the labour of book writing, and if he be 
not repulsed or slighted, must appear in print like a puny with his 
guardian, and his censor's hand on the back of his title to be his bail 
and surety, that he is no idiot or seducer, it cannot be but a dis- 
honour and derogation to the author, to the book, to the privilege 
and dignity of learning. 

You see how clumsily these clauses are tagged one to 
another, like barges towed along the stream, and what a 
•hazy effect the passage leaves upon your mind. The 
classic authors are entirely free from this blemish. 

Yet another conspicuous merit of theirs is their admir- 
able sense of proportion. You know how tiresome an 
author becomes who allows a passing illustration to lead 
him off into long, wearisome digressions, a vice frequent 
amongst seventeenth century writers. Even Locke, who as 
an authority on the human understanding, ought to have 
been superior to this fault, cannot free himself from it. 
Thus, when illustrating the folly of insular egotism, by the 
example of the Marian Islanders, who thought themselves 
the only people in the world, he drifts away into a prolix 
account of the early Spanish voyages between Acapulco 
and Manilla, for no other apparent reason than to air his 
reading. A fine sense of proportion kept the classic writers 
of our Augustan age free from this vice. 

Turning from prose to poetry, for that we must do, 
although we lose thereby the sunlight, we shall find the 
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same qualities, lucidity, order, reserve, and just propor- 
tion ; but I think while you enumerate these merits, you 
feel you are leaving out others far more essential; that 
lacking inspiration, insight, sincerity, and. conviction, no 
poetry to you can be anything but the empty case of the 
chrysalis from which the butterfly has flown. Some have 
felfe this so strongly as to assert that there was no real 
poetry in the early eighteenth century. We need not go so 
far as that, for poetry has many forms, and we cannot 
forget how beautifully polished are the couplets of Pope, 
how tender the elegiac grace of Gray. Yet in an age so 
singularly rich in noble prose, the paucity of true poetry is 
remarkable. The further on we go in the century, the 
worse off we find ourselves, and when we come to Hayley 
and Erasmus Darwin we give up in despair. 

Many causes, no doubt, conspired to produce this 
singular sterility. There was the baleful example oi 
contemporary French verse, feeble, mechanical, and un- 
inspired; a growing tendency to assimilate poetry to prose, 
through the unskilful employment of blank verse; an 
ever-growing reliance on antiquity, on books and second- 
hand observations, in place of a direct appeal to nature ; 
a certain mental dishonesty, or at least cowardice, which 
shrank from the expression of genuine thought and 
feeling, substituting for it conventionalised expressions 
and verbal approximations. Beyond all these, deeper than 
all these, lay a strange incapacity to appreciate the 
enormous scope and power of the human imagination, 
an inability w T hich lay upon poetry like a nightmare, 
paralysing the productive faculty. 

Wordsworth remarks that the higher operation of the 
imagination does not require the stimulus of a romantic 
situation. An earthquake, a shipwreck, a tornado, were 
wanted to rouse the sluggish pulse of an eighteenth 
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century poet. "What they liked was a neat clean-cut plan, 
logical and well connected. When by good fortune they 
hit on this, they could reel off verses for as many cantos 
as they liked. You can trace their mechanical methods by 
the arguments with which they prefaced their poems. One 
example, from Mallet, the friend of Thomson, will suffice. 
The poem to which the synopsis is prefixed is one which 
no one ever reads now, called The Excursion. 

Canto I. — Invocation, addressed to Fancy. Subject proposed. A 
short excursive survey of the earth and heavens. The poem opens 
with a description of the face of nature in the different scenes of 
morning, sunrise, noon with a thunder-storm, evening and night, 
with the character of a friend deceased. With the return of morning 
Fancy continues her excursion, still northward. A view of the Arctic 
continent and the deserts of Tartary, from thence southward: a 
general prospect of the globe, followed by another of the middle part 
of Europe, supposed Italy. A city there upon the point of being 
swallowed up by an earthquake : signs that usher it in : described in 
its causes and effects at length. Eruption of a burning mountain, 
happening at the same time and from the same causes, likewise 
described. Canto II contains, on the same plan, a survey of the solar 
system and of the fixed stare. 

This is entirely typical of the mechanical structure 
of an immense volume of eighteenth century verse. The 
editor of Mallet's reprint in Bell's Poets, suggests that 
the excellence of writing may, in this case, atone for 
" irregularity in the composition ! " If Mr. Mallet's poem 
is irregular, one wonders wh^t a regular poem would look 
like. The smaller the poet the more loudly, as a rule, 
does he invoke his muse, and the more gorgeous the plan 
on which he sets out. You search in vain among the 
groaning mountains of such laborious verse for one wee 
little mouse of frank original observation, one scintilla 
of genuine unforced feeling. For all that to us is 
lovable, winning, moving, for all that stirs us, wafts us 
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us upward to the heaven of romance, for all that brings 
by a word or touch in contact with Great Pan, for all that 
sets the bells of Arcady jangling in our ears, these poets 
have no ear at all. Put all their earthquakes and torna- 
does, their burning mountains and cities on the point of 
being swallowed up in comparison with that " little 
downy owl " of Shelley's — the Aziola, — and how dull, how 
empty it all is. Keats' address to these poor jaded poets, 
writing, always writing, with their sleepy eyes half closed, 
was surely justified. 

Why were ye not awake? But ye were dead 
To things ye knew not of, — were closely wed 
To musty laws lined out with wretched rule 
And compass vile : so that ye taught a school 
Of dolts to smooth, inlay, and clip, and fit, 
Till, like the certain wands of Jaoob's wit, 
Their verses tallied. Easy was the task: 
A thousand handicraftsmen wore the mask 
Of Poesy. Ill-fated, impious race ! 
That blasphemed the bright Lyrist to his face, 
And did not know it, — no, they went about 
Holding a poor decrepit standard out, 
Marked with most flimsy mottoes, and in large 
The name of one Boileau. 

With their French traditions, their formal rules, their 
unapprehensive brain and their fish-like eyes, what notion 
could they get of nature, except some dreamy memory 
derived from what ancient authors saw, or said they saw ? 

And the worst was, their readers were no better. Lord 
Chesterfield wrote, of another of Mallett's prosy poems : — 

It has no faults, or I no faults can spy 
It is all beauty, or all blindness I. 

But there is always, in the worst of times, a saving 
remnant, the few who will not bow in the house of Eim- 
mon ; and these hailed the appearance of Thomson as of 
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a poet keenly alive to the beauties of nature. Yet, in our 
view, Thomson's approach to nature was timid and 
immature. He was a fat man, " more fat than beseems a 
poet," as he said, and we seem to hear his ponderous foot- 
step beside that of his equally pedestrian muse. To call 
him a nature-poet is preposterous. His was not the 
heart that could dance with daffodills or talk to the w T ee 
modest crimson-tipped flower. As a boy he had wandered 
over the mountains of Westmorland, and had seen and 
loved, in his dull way, the country scenes he afterwards 
described. But the man whose sunrises were written 
in bed, who dealt with the waning memories of an only 
half-awakened youth, could never creep into nature's 
secrets or reveal her heart. His own standpoint, he tells 
us with admirable frankness, — 

Man superior walks 
Amid the glad creation, musing praise, 
And looking lively gratitude. 

So long as man " superior walks," his intimacy with 
nature cannot be close. He may love to saunter through 
the fields, edified by the great Creator's plan, and, like 
Addison, exclaim, 

Transported at the view I'm lost 
In wonder, love, and praise. 

but adoration is not intimacy ; moral reflections are not 
insight. Man must forget his superior walk and attain the 
heart of a little child, humble, receptive, w r aiting, before 
nature will open her heart to him. 

This blindness to nature affected the novelists as well 
as the poets. De Foe's Crusoe is a wonderful novel, but 
there is not a page of descriptive writing in it. Eichard- 
son, again, who knew the mystery of women as no one else 
before or since, knew nothing about natural scenery. 
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Fielding, Smollett, and Goldsmith all take their scenery on 
trust. They show us their arbours, their bowers, their 
country commons, their woods, but they exhibit them all 
as passing objects, just glanced at through the window of a 
travelling post chaise, while you are busy talking with an 
interesting partner, and have no time for close observation. 
Nor do we find any real insight in poet or novelist until 
the century is drawing to a close. Yet theirs was a prose, 
clear, natural, easy, graceful, adequate, without manner- 
isms or redundancy, a prose in which order and good sense 
were distinguishing features. Its admirable precision 
has rendered it pre-eminently the language of science 
and business. A hundred and .fifty years have passed 
since Bishop Berkley wrote his matchless English, yet I 
venture to assert that the splendid firm and manly style 
of the late Professor Huxley is not clearer or more 
precise than that of the great metaphysician, while it falls 
short of it in the high qualities of distinction and grace. 
Further, I would say that English prose, for practical 
business and scientific purposes, has made, perhaps can 
make, little further progress. The debt we owe the 
eighteenth century in poetry may be slender, but that we 
owe in prose is incalculably great. 

The first English poet to feel the veering round of 
popular favour to a less formal and bookish verse, is 
William Collins, a writer little read to-day, little read at 
any time. ' In many respects he belongs to the ultra 
classical school ; his writings abound in classical allusions, 
and that figure of speech called " personification. " He 
talks like Milton of " oaten reeds," and sings pastoral 
songs ; he knows all the artifices of fashionable and formal 
poetry, but with this he possesses a singular insight into 
the more delicate beauties of nature. His Ode to Evening 
displays many indications of that intimacy with natural 
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scenery which is the proper mark of a romantic writer. 

He tells you how 

The weak-eyed bat, 
With short shrill shriek, flits by on leathern wing. 

He has a fondness for old fairy lore — another romantic 
trait. Accosting evening as a goddess, he writes : — 

For when thy folding- star arising, shows 
His paley circlet, at his warning lamp 
The fragrant hours and elves 
Who slept in buds the day, 
And many a nymph, who wreathes her brow with sedge, 
And sheds the freshning dew, and lovelier still 
The pensive Pleasures sweet 
Prepare thy shadowy car. 

All this is in the style of Shelley and Keats. He uses 
words, too, in fresh ways, and bids you note on a rainy 
evening the 

Hamlets brown, and dim discovered spires, 
And hear their simple bell, and mark o'er all 
Thy dewy fingers draw 
The gradual dusky veil. 

Passages in the ode recall to our mind phrases in the 
familiar Elegy in a Country Churchyard. Now Gray was a 
poet whose sympathies were strongly antiquarian. Early 
English poetry was his familiar study, but he never eman- 
cipated himself from classical methods. You. no doubt 
remember the beautiful verse finally rejected from his 
Elegy, descriptive of the visit of birds to a lonely grave — 

There scatter'd oft, the earliest of the year, 
By hands unseen, are showers of violets found. 

The red-breast loves to build and warble there, 
And little foot-steps lightly print the ground. 

Mason says, Gray thought this verse formed too long a 
parenthesis, but the explanation is inadequate; more prob- 
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ably ifc was omitted to avoid introducing matter which 
some fastidious critic might deem too insignificant and 
familiar for the dignified mood of elegy. You will find 
many indications that Gray, like all the poets of his age, 
was afraid of himself, afraid to betray a tenderness of 
feeling beneath the dignity of letters. These classical 
poets, like the Jews, called many things "common and 
unclean " ; and it was not until the days of Chatterton, 
Burns, Blake and Wordsworth, that the heavenly vision 
descended, teaching men to call nothing in nature " com- 
mon, " or " unclean." And there was another considera- 
tion which I think may have influenced Gray in rejecting 
this beautiful verse — the question whether it would be 
quite clear and apparent to every reader. It was the habit 
of eighteenth century writers to make the smallest pos- 
sible demand on the intelligence of their public. Beyond 
assuming that they possessed a schoolboy's familiarity 
with Greek and Boman mythology, they were careful to 
avoid taxing them ; hence their reluctance to obtrude 
obscure allusions. The poets of our day assume a cyclo- 
pedic knowledge on their readers' part, and think an 
appended footnote would affront their understandings. It 
is curious to observe that, while this change of attitude on 
the part of authors towards the reading public was coming 
about, while the earlier classic method was passing into 
the early romantic, writers, both of prose and verse, com- 
promised with their readers, giving long explanatory pre- 
faces and notes. So anxious was Sir Walter Scott that his 
erudition should not fall on unappreciative minds, that he 
prefixed to the Waverley novels four pages of advertise- 
ment, a hundred and three of general preface, eight pages 
of special preface, twenty-six pages of introduction, and a 
postscript, " which should have been a preface" consisting 
of four more. To Quentln I tor ward there are seventy 
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pages of introductory matter. Woodstock has thirty-five 
of preface, twenty-eight of appendix, and ten more of a 
second preface. And it is the same with the poets Moore 
and Southey. 

The romantic movement which slowly revolutionised 
imaginative literature, really covers three distinctly fresh 
departures, relating respectively to literary inspiration, 
expression and material, the first two forming an integral 
part of the movement, the third casually connected with 
it. The great inspiring force of the romantic revival 
was an entirely fresh interest in, and view of nature. 
At first this meant only a growing fondness for natural 
scenery, as in Thomson, Collins, and Gray, but this 
quickly ripened into something wider and deeper, cul- 
minating in what was practically a great discovery: 
that there exists in nature a spiritual element, akin to 
the spiritual nature of man, and, like it, mysterious — pro- 
found : that nature is at once a veil hiding impenetrable 
mysteries, the source and inspiration of all beauty, and a 
ladder by which the finite soul ascends into the infinite. 

This discovery regenerated the world of art, since it 
<3rew men away from forms and conventions to the 
realities that lay far behind them ; from rules, precedents 
.and books, as sources of inspiration, to that which 
inspired all living literature — nature herself. It was like 
the discovery of a new world, and it led to the discovery of 
a new use of language, to new literary aims and to new 
methods. So long as man regarded the world from the 
standpoint of a superior being, " a primrose by the river's 
brim, ,, was simply a primrose. Like a second Adam he 
could name the beasts and the trees, but there everything 
-ended. If he wished to describe nature, he prefixed to a 
noun the adjective which conventional usage had pro- 
nounced appropriate; but when nature began to reveal 
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herself as the mother of mysteries, when the thought 
awoke that to " know the flower in the crannied wall, root 
and all, and all in all," we must know the two great un- 
knowables, God and man, it was apparent that merely 
naming an object, and attaching an attribute, was not 
really description. 

The denotative use of words, applicable where objects 
are clearly known, breaks down when those objects are 
vague. The method in dealing with the indeterminate 
must necessarily be connotative; that is, the words 
employed, over and above their literal significance, must 
carry with them by association some thrill or hint of the 
unseen, they must suggest more than they declare. And 
this use of language involves a new aim in literary art, the 
desire to build up by the use of suggestive terms, a literary 
structure which shall create in the mind of the reader, by 
a thousand subtle touches and implications, what we call 
an " atmosphere," a sort of real presence. St. Paul 
expresses the idea perfectly when he speaks of seeing that 
which is invisible. The romantic artist, whether poet, 
painter or musician, endeavours to use his material in 
such a way as to create in the reader's mind the world he 
describes. He is the master builder of the palace beautiful. 

Material does not matter in the least to the literary 
artist who has adopted the romantic method, and it 
is unfortunate that the term "romantic" implies the 
contrary. It is a mere accident that a the chief writers 
associated in the popular mind with the new method were 
addicted to the use of romantic stories and situations. 
Walpole, Mrs. Eadcliffe, and Monk Lewis exhausted their 
ingenuity in devising romantic situations, and their 
stories, though in no sense literature, are highly romantic, 
yet no one would include such compilers of servant-girls' 
tales with romanticists. 
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And this movement we call a revival, because it in- 
volved, in a measure, a recurrence to the methods of the 
Elizabethan authors, and to the ballad writers, whose 
appeal to nature was direct and vivid, and whose methods 
were more or less those of suggestion. The realism of 
Macbeth is overpowering. The genius of the writer com- 
pels you to live amongst the men and women on his 
stage, — real men and women, with strong passions like our 
own, yet bound as we are by the mastery of powers superior 
and unseen. The effect is startling, vivid, and intensely, 
strenuously real. Among the simple artless balladists you 
find the same clear and direct appeal to nature. In Chevy 
Chase occur the well-known lines, 

The feather from the grey goose wing 
With his heart's blood was wet. 

which you see involves direct observation. The primary 
meaning of course is that the arrow passed clean through 
the body, but the balladist avoids such a crude expression, 
and speaks as the romantic writers do, in the language of 
suggestion. Why does he speak of the grey goose at all ? 
Because, with fine artistic feeling, he wished to associate 
in his reader's minds the swift course of the arrow with 
the flight of the wild bird. We know that the feathers of 
the grey goose were highly esteemed by the fletchers on 
account of their firmness, so there is what we now call 
natural realism in the line, but the poet brings in that 
grey goose from his lonely fens to suggest the contrast 
between the harmless life of the beautiful bird with the 
carnage of a battle-field. This is the connotative method, 
the method of metaphor, of allusion, of suggestion. To 
appreciate it the reader must himself be imaginative. And 
as with phrases, so with words; the romantic writers 
employing those that carry associations, that bring out, 
expand, enforce, or even exaggerate their meaning. I do 

B 
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not mean that they adapt their language to their subject, 
for that is the practice of all poets. Pope reminds us 

'Tis not enough no harshness gives offence, 
The sound must seem an echo to the sense. 

Bomantic writers go far beyond this, relying for their chief 
effects upon states of feeling, which it is their aim and 
their art to arouse in the mind of the reader by a choice 
use of words and phrases rich in association. We all know 
the startling, dramatic effect of the knocking at the castle 
gate in Macbeth. You will observe that the artist is 
extremely reticent in that scene, dealing entirely in sugges- 
tion. He does not show you the murdered Banquo, but 
you feel his presence within ; you see it imaged in the wild 
eyes of the guilty pair, on whose ears breaks that horrible 
knocking. The guilt, the remorse, the deed done that 
cannot be recalled, the darkness of utter darkness within 
that ghastly chamber; and outside, innocence, the busy 
strenuous world, and the glad incoming of the day. But 
this is not written down. It is created by the romantic 
method of connotation in the spectator's mind, the writer 
calculating upon a parallelism in action between the 
reader's mind and his own. Now contrast this with the 
death scene in Addison's Cato, which the playgoers of the 
time regarded as far superior to Macbeth. Portius, Cato's 
son, comes running on the stage to tell Marcia of a rising 
in Spain, of which Cato should take advantage. After 
eight brief lines in which he conveys this news the action 
is interrupted by a groan within :— 

But hark ! What means that groan ? Oh give me way 
And let me flj into my father's presence. [ea;t£.] 
Lucia. Cato, amidst his slumbers, thinks on Borne, 
And, in the wild disorder of his soul, 
Mourns for his country. Hah ! a second groan. 
Heaven guard us all ! : — 
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Mar da. Alas t "lis not the voice 

Of one who Bleeps! 'Tis agonising pain. 
'Tis death is in that sound. 

Portius comes running back at this moment, to tell us 

what we might very well have guessed. 

Oh sight of woe ! 

Oh Marcia, what we fear'd has come to pass. 
Cato is fallen upon his sword. 
Lucia Oh? Portius. 

Hide all the horror of thy mournful tale, and let us guess the 
rest. 

But guessing the rest does not satisfy this logical dra- 
matist. Lest there be any mistake, the dying man is 
brought qut groaning on his chair. A few edifying words 
follow, and then the curtain. You would call a scene like 
that crude, bungling, and unworkmanlike, but it moved 
the audience to tears, and Addison was overwhelmed with 
compliments ; the dramatic proprieties, according to Eacine 
and Corneille, were all complied with, everything was 
clear, business-like and straightforward, no mysteries, no 
puzzles, no suggestions, nothing for the audience to do but 
to weep, or applaud. 

You will see from this contrast how vastly superior is 
the method of suggestion, the romantic method to the 
classic in higher tragedy. The one hints, and by the very 
act creates, the other leaves us intellectually satisfied, but 
emotionally unmoved. In the one case we are made 
participators in a tragedy, in the other we merely look on. 

Again, in plain descriptive poetry, the romantic writer 
has the advantage. 

Take these lines from Thomson, descriptive of a 

summer storm at mid-day : — 

In blazing height of noon, 
The sun, oppres'd, is plunged in thickest gloom, 

Still horror reigns, a dreary twilight round, 
Of struggling night and day malignant mixed. 
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There is nothing in this to captivate the imagination ; 
the unreality is apparent. That simple, living line of 
Collins : — 

Hamlets brown, and dim discovered spires. 

is true, vivid, real, though perfectly simple. There are no 
great words in it but what there are are sincere. 

In 1770, fourteen years after the untimely death of 
CollinB, Thomas Chatterton set out for London, with a 
few pounds in his pocket, and a bundle of manuscripts. 
I need not weary you with the story of the eclipse of 
his young, hopeful life, because the immortal part of 
him, the poems of Eowley, are with us still, and in them 
you will find an early and interesting example of the 
romantic method. Chatterton's work is immature, the 
outpourings of a boy's heart, but in the Bristowe Tragedy, 
and in the Exelente Balade of Charitie you will find real 
and powerful descriptive writing. If you contrast the 
splendid description of the coming on of the storm in the 
ballad with that which I have quoted from Thomson's 
Seasons, you will be impressed with its superior realism. 
Time honoured, conventional epithets are falling away, 
and you are here confronted with a poet who dares to look 
nature in the face, and paint exactly what he sees. The 
romantic method of suggestion is not yet reached, but the 
poetic insight into nature, which is another mark of the 
romantic school, is clearly there. We must remember, in 
judging the work of this boy, that in his day, although the 
Percy Reliques had appeared, and Thomson, by the public- 
ation of the Castle of Indolence had revived interest in 
Spenser, classicism, in the words of Mr. Henley, "still 
lay on the arts like, not a blow, but a blight. It was 
the official faith." In poetry, the methods of Cowley, 
Waller, Dryden, and Pope, enshrining much fine and 
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popular poetry, supported by the preponderating influence 
of Dr. Johnson and all the critics, long continued to 
dominate the public mind; consequently the progress of 
the romantic movement was slow and uncertain. This 
revival, as we have seen, embraced several co-related 
but independent elements, which did not proceed in 
parallel columns, but marched, as it were, in irregular 
skirmishing order. With Burns you notice how even the 
classical and romantic movements sometimes kept pace 
with one another, for you have in his English poems an 
example of the orthodox system, regular, clear, and 
insipid ; and in the dialect poetry, whose inspiration was 
derived from the living ballad literature of Scotland, the 
traditions of which had been vigorously maintained by 
a number of writers in perfect independence of the 
reactionary classic school south of the Tweed, you find 
a splendid example of romantic insight into nature and 
the human emotions. 

Blake, whose work in quality and amount is inferior to 
that of Burns, presents us with a still more fascinating 
study, since in him unite a larger number of romantic 
elements than in any author of his time. In painting he 
was a pioneer of the romantic method. In literature he 
exhibited an intensely spiritual appreciation of nature, and 
an exceptional power of mental self -projection into the 
characters, few and simple as they were, which he 
delineated. In addition to these qualities, his method is 
essentially suggestive. Both as poet and artist Blake was 
far in advance of his period, but he failed entirely if he 
ever attempted, to reach the peoples' hearts. 

You will remember that I said it took two to make a 
book, an author and a reader. The early romantic writers 
found themselves in the same position as Blake. Their 
readers could not understand them. Wordsworth for 
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years struggled with unpopularity, no man daring to say 
a good word for his work save Hazlitt and a few prose 
writers touched with the romantic spirit. Wordsworth is 
an example of the nature- worshipping side of the romantic 
movement, as his friend Coleridge, whose inspiration is 
in part derived from the German school of romance, is 
of the mystic. It was not men like these who could stir 
the popular heart or prepare the reading world for the 
coming change. Two very different influences conspired to 
accomplish that. First, the political revolution in France, 
sympathetically affecting this country, stimulating our 
conservative order-loving people to attempt experiment, to 
cast off its chains, mental and social, to throw aside time- 
honoured customs in art and letters, and to abandon the 
older faith. That was one great predisposing influence, 
and with it the simultaneous appearance of two notable 
writers in prose and verse, of immense and entirely unpre- 
cedented popularity. Of the French revolution and its 
wide influence over men like Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
Shelley, and Landor, little need be said, for we all know 
that it affected profoundly, not thinking men alone, but 
the country at large. 

But the position of Scott and Byron in the history of 
the romantic movement is of equal importance. Like the 
Bible in the seventeenth century, the works of these two 
men became for a time great popular educators, preparing 
the world for the reception and appreciation of romantic 
methods alike in letters, painting, drama, architecture, 
and religion. Yet Scott and Byron were neither of them 
romanticists. The prose style and methods of the one, 
and the poetry of the other, were entirely classical, and it 
was this fact that recommended them to the reading 
world. They were clear, orderly, and denotative in their 
use of language; there was very little of the spiritual 
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element about them; they were not nature worshippers. 
For all that, in the minds of the people, not only of 
England, but of Europe, they were accepted as repre- 
sentatives of the romantic school since their material was 
romantic. Scott, as we know, chose the romance of the 
middle ages, and, in so doing, helped to undermine the 
sturdy Protestantism of England. Without Warerley, the 
tractarian movement, if it ever came into existence, would 
have been strictly confined to a narrow ecclesiastical 
clique. Scott, with his abbots and monasteries, his 
gorgeous pictures of the middle ages, swept away those 
national traditions, I will not call them prejudices, which 
but a few years before had occasioned the Gordon riots. 
From Waverley came Catholic emancipation, and all 
the consequences that have followed that revolutionary, 
measure. The change was unforeseen by the author, but 
we who are wise after the event, can trace the under- 
mining influence of Scott's captivating romances on the 
staunch Protestantism of the nation. 

As the magnet draws iron, so did these fascinating 
pictures of mediaeval art and manners draw men from the 
prosy present to the romantic past, — its religion, its archi- 
tecture, and its literature. Old authors, long discarded, 
were brought down from dusty shelves ; old dramatists and 
old poets came again into fashion; and with them, of 
course, their ways of looking at nature, their sense of her 
mystery and wonder. 

A people whose literary food was the stories of Sir 
Walter Scott were thus gradually being prepared to accept 
the teaching of a new school in literature, and so to make 
that literature possible. Viewed as a whole, Scott's 
influence was reactionary and religious; that of Byron, 
irreligious, emotional, and violent. 

But Byron's position in the revolt of letters from the 
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trammels of classic art is quite as important as that of 
Scott, and even more wide-reaching, since the great 
romantic movement in France that followed the fall of 
Napoleon, and gave the world Victor Hugo, Berlioz, 
Wagner, and a splendid school of artists, full of vigour and 
originality, is due in large measure to him. To the rising 
men of the thirties in France, Byron was a god, his 
methods, so far as they could understand them, were their 
methods, and his passion, which they could understand, 
and his attitude to religion and morality was theirs. 
Byron's fierce •independence, his scorn of all poets but 
himself, of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Keats, Southey, and all 
the romanticists, with his clearly marked recurrence to the 
method of Pope, exclude him entirely from the category 
.of romanticists, yet no contemporary writer was more 
dependent on romantic material. The blare of his brass 
trumpet echoed through the world. Everybody knew of 
him, his flaunting vices, his cynicism, his romantic attach- 
ment to the cause of liberty. He was feared, he was hated, 
he was worshipped, but above all he was read, and the 
reading of him showed the public that one of the conven- 
tions of the classic school must go down once and for ever. 
There could be no more reticence. Henceforward writers 
must tell the world fearlessly what they thought, and what 
they felt. Hearts from this time must be embroidered on 
every sleeve. Now that was one of the points that the 
romanticists insisted on.' Authors, they said, should not 
be afraid of revealing their inmost feelings. No consider- 
ation of the dignity of letters should deter them from 
telling frankly what they saw in nature and human nature, 
no matter how trivial. 

We must not, however, suppose that the romantic 
movement affected all departments of letters. The plain 
handicraftsman in the art of bookmaking kept the even 
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tenor of his way, in prose and verse, wholly unmoved. 
Only in the higher work of imaginative literature is it 
worth our while to follow the change. How revolutionary 
it was there, you will see best by a process of comparison. 
Eead side by side the two metaphysical poets, Akenside 
and Shelley, making as best you can allowance for the 
immeasurable disparity of their genius, and you will see 
how much the romantic method of symbolism, the 
romantic standpoint of sympathy with the reader, and 
assumption of co-related intelligence on his part, helps the 
later writer. Shelley is, of course, a supreme lyrist; 
Akenside has no lyric gift ; but they are both poets of the 
intellect, and can be so contrasted. Take, again, in history 
and biography, Hume and Boswell on the one side, and 
contrast them with Carlyle. In this case the comparison 
is more equal, but you will see how widely the classic 
writers differ from the romantic in aim, the former satis- 
fied with reproducing in lucid terms events and conversa- 
tions, the latter struggling to reach the secret heart of a 
nation or of a man, and to present, by a thousand 
suggestive hints and touches, essences, not appearances. 
Bring into juxtaposition, again, any novelist you like of 
the eighteenth century with Nathaniel Hawthorne; con- 
trast Fielding with Dickens ; or take particular works, say 
Pope's beautiful monologue, Eloisa, and place it alongside 
of Landor's Imaginary Conversations, or Browning's Bishop 
Blougram's Apology. In this case you will see how 
much more completely the romatic writer can project 
himself into his subject, thinking with the very 
brains of dead men, than an author like Pope, whose 
habitual standpoint was exterior. Or take once more 
the descriptive poets, Thomson, Cowper, or Erasmus 
Darwin (if we can sink so low), and contrast those 
superficial observers with Wordsworth, Keats, and Tenny- 
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son. In all these cases the advantage is on the side of the 
romanticists. 

Not, however, entirely, for the romanticist is often 
irregular, obscure, and violent. Not content with sugges- 
tion, he must suggest too much, bewildering his reader 
with hints that come to nothing. The extravagancies of 
his school are strikingly apparent in painting, where false 
or careless drawing, violent, if suggestive colour, and a 
horrible subject, were regarded by the romanticists in 
France as signs of genius. But these are really evidences 
of an apostacy from the fundamental principles of romantic 
art, which demanded an honest study of nature. The 
tendency in literature to overdraw the human emotions, 
which we certainly find strongly developed in the classic 
Byron, was, I fancy, a disease caught from the sentiment- 
alists, Sterne and Mackenzie, who were for ever over- 
flowing with crazy emotions. It was a foible of the later 
classic writers, when they began to throw off the reserve 
of the earlier period, thus to squeeze tears out of stones, 
to exaggerate sensibility, to overstate, for fear of insipidity, 
as a man painting a sunset might daub on vermilion, 
because he lacked the master's skill to delineate its more 
illusive, etherial, and evanescent phenomena 

The romantic writers possessed a great faculty for 
words. In their hands they were living things that 
appealed to the heart, the memory, and the imagination, 
things rich in association that carried clouds of glory in 
their train. Some of these authors, Keats in particular, 
have been charged with ultra sensuousness, but the com- 
plaint rather recalls the repartee of Turner, when the lady 
told him she could see no such colours in the sky as he 
did, — " Ah, Madam, don't you wish you could ?" 

We owe a great debt to the eighteenth century for its 
two Schools of literary art. It created for us a lucid, 
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elegant and orderly prose which is still with us, and has 
incalculably aided the advance of scientific enquiry and the 
world's business at large. After many flounderings, and a 
long wading in the shallows of artificial poetry, it found 
for us the deeper streams, and the stepping stones that 
led by devious tracks to the far shore of the land of 
promise. 

Literature is not now, perhaps, in its most progressive 
state ; in a twilight state, shall we say ? Still, I think 
there are indications of advance. Many of our noblest 
writers have lately passed away, and their place, it is 
hard to fill ; but others are always coming forward, and I 
see no reason why we should class ourselves among the 
decadents, despondent and disillusioned. The good land 
is still before us, let us go up and possess it. 

Look what streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder East! 
Night's tapers are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tip-toe on the misty mountain top. 
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EARLY VICTORIAN LITERATURE. 
By the Rev. W. E. SIMS, A.K.C.L., 

President. 

It is a circumstance not without interest to collectors of 
curious facts, that three periods of exceptional importance 
in the history of English literature have synchronised with 
the reigns of three English queens. Indeed, a list of 
authors who have flourished under what John Knox, with 
characteristic want of gallantry, termed "the monstrous 
regiment of women," would include a considerable propor- 
tion of our ablest writers. And a person of an ingenious 
and speculative turn of mind might easily utilise the fact 
as the basis of a pleasant theory concerning certain 
gracious influences conceivable as, perhaps, fostering the 
growth of humane letters. However, waiving the oppor- 
tunity, attractive as it is, of attempting to establish the 
truth of this agreeable hypothesis, we merely note the 
coincidence that " the spacious times of great Elizabeth," 
the Augustan age of Queen Anne, and the glorious reign 
of Queen Victoria were seasons of prolific intellectual 
energy in the province of literature ; and seek the causes 
of this unusual activity in deeper strata than the acci- 
dental circumstance of feminine supremacy. 

It has been observed that a period of literary pro- 
ductiveness is often the sequel to an age of storm and 
strife, in which "the human spirit has been deeply 
stirred : " a statement that finds its most convincing proof 
in the history of Greece and Rome; but is amply vin- 
dicated by the experience of more recent times. The 
efflorescence of genius, for example, which is the chief 
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glory of the Elizabethan age, followed close upon the 
renaissance, including in that elastic term the series of 
events beginning with the fall of Constantinople, and 
culminating in the reformation of the church. 

Another illustration is afforded by the fact that the 
next period of remarkable literary activity, the so-called 
Augustan age of Queen Anne, succeeded at a short interval 
of time the great Rebellion, with its sequel, the English 
Revolution. To a similar cause may be assigned, as one of 
the most important elements in its creation, the magnifi- 
cent literature of the Victorian era. It was preceded by 
the French Revolution. Students of the past are aware 
that the cataclysm which involved in destruction the 
ancient regime of France was more than a mere political 
catastrophe. It destroyed a particular type of civilisation. 
To use a familiar metaphor, its horrors were " the death 
pangs of an old order, the birth pangs of a new." It was 
" a dividing of times," a turning point in history. The 
ideas that are current to-day find their genesis in that 
great upheaval. Action follows thought, and in turn 
thought is aroused by action. The way of the Revolution 
was prepared by the writings of Rousseau and Voltaire. 
It is said that the works of Rousseau lay open always, as a 
kind of Bible for daily reference, upon Robespierre's table. 
His gospel, summed up in a phrase, was "Abandon con- 
vention and return to Nature." A doctrine that had 
far-reaching results, not only in the arena of politics and 
in social life, but in literature. 

It was characteristic of the type of mind prevalent 
before the Revolution to regard the ages elapsed since 
the barbarian conquest of Rome with a certain aversion. 
Their rude and vigorous life was deemed uninteresting and 
even repulsive. The irregular styles of architecture de- 
veloped in the middle ages were spoken of with contempt 
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as Gothic. The literature, even of the sixteenth century, 
was neglected as crude and elementary, defective in form 
and deficient in taste. The spirit that prevailed may be 
illustrated by an incident that occurred when, to use a 
conventional but misleading expression, the Church of 
St. Margaret, Westminster, was " restored " in the middle 
of the eighteenth century. All the finials, gargoyles, and 
other projecting ornaments appropriate to its style were 
removed as unsightly excrescences, and the building 
having been faced with smooth slabs of stone, "presented," 
to quote the self-complacent language of the ecclesiastical 
authorities, " a neat and plain appearance." 

The same spirit, at work in the province of literature 
produced analogous results, irregularities of construction 
were avoided, awkward expressions, quaint phrases, 
plethoric imagery, extravagant metaphors, were banished, 
at least from prose, and ornament restricted to conven- 
tional patterns unlikely to interfere with "a neat and 
plain appearance." But in the hands of a master this 
style attained an excellence to which, in the years that 
followed, there was a failure to render adequate justice; 
for strength, ease, and lucidity it has never been 
surpassed, and it undoubtedly proved an admirable 
instrument for conveying with perspicuity the ideas of a 
generation of meagre emotion, deficient enthusiasm, and 
somewhat artificial cultivation. With the Revolution 
came reaction. Dissatisfaction with the present not only 
stimulated dreams of the future, but attracted sympathetic 
attention to the past. Just as adventurers in days gone 
by had flocked to the new world in search of El Dorado, 
and brought back wondrous tales of things that hitherto 
" eye had not seen, nor ear heard, neither had entered into 
the heart of man to conceive," so now explorers in the new 
land of promise which opened out enchanting vistas before 
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the mind of man came home intoxicated with their dis- 
coveries, and argosies arrived laden with " ivory, apes, and 
peacocks." It was found impossible to convey in the 
formal classical language of pre-revolutionary times the 
glowing ideas of an age of throbbing life, for "thoughts 
that breathe," we need " words that burn." The "new 
wine burst the old bottles." Whereas prose had been the 
most fitting medium of expression for the calm observa- 
tions of writers in a period described by its admirers as an 
"Age of Eeason," and had acquired as a consequence of 
assiduous cultivation, a high degree of perfection; the 
ardent enthusiasm of the new era found a more natural 
means of conveying its fervent thought in the resources of 
poetry. Much of the poetry of the classical age had been 
almost indistinguishable from prose, except in the form of 
its structure, and the presence of words and phrases 
rejected by prose authors as inconsistent with the pre- 
vailing canons of taste. But the romantic poets raised the 
" diminished head " of the neglected muse, and even their 
prose possessed many of the characteristics of poetry. 
The classical writers harnessed Pegasus to the family 
coach, the romantic author would have wings on the back 
of Eosinante ! 

It is a common ailment to suffer from the defects of 
one's merits. The substance of the classical prose was sub- 
normal in temperature. The substance of the romantic 
prose betrayed feverishness. In the former there was lack, 
in the latter excess of emotion. The coldness of classical 
feeling made its poetry intolerably frigid. Verse is an 
unsuitable medium of expression for the maxims of com- 
mon sense, and irreproachable sentiments gain nothing 
from arrangement in stanzas. Even a lavish introduction 
of conventional accessories, nymphs and shepherds, fauns 
and satyrs, and allusions to the landscape of Arcadia, is 
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insufficient to redeem the essentially prosaical character of 
the metrical effusions of the period. But the fervent 
emotion of the intellectual children of the Eevolution, 
which found perfect expression in poetry, was " cabin'd, 
cribbed, and confined " within the narrower limits of 
prose, and in the effort to obtain a larger freedom there 
was introduced a poetical license often detrimental to 
grace and clearness of style. 

At the date of Queen Victoria's accession, the revolu- 
tionary movement had spent its force, and the literature it 
inspired showed symptoms of change ; there were signs of 
reaction and compromise, indications of fusion, a blending 
of elements derived from various sources, prophetic antici- 
pations of developments destined to be splendidly fulfilled. 
"When the queen ascended the throne it was possible to 
look back upon forty years of magnificent achievement, 
and forward to forty years of not less brilliant perform- 
ance. The glories of the retrospect were embodied in 
William Wordsworth, whose career was commensurate 
with its whole extent, who represented its influence and 
tendencies, and whose position was one of unchallenged 
supremacy as the greatest poet of the age. The triumphs 
of the future clustered around the name of Alfred 
Tennyson, whose period of poetical activity was practically 
conterminous with the Victorian era, who succeeded to the 
laurel crown on the death of Wordsworth, and upon whose 
shoulders fell the mantle of that prophet of the earlier 
dispensation. 

At the moment the literary firmament reveals the 
presence of the waning moon and the rising sun. 
Wordsworth survived until 1850, but his work was done, 
and most of his contemporaries had already crossed the 
bar. Byron, Shelley and Keats had been dead some 
years ; Scott, Coleridge and Lamb had recently passed 
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away; Southey and Landor remained, but were old and 
silent, the last of the Eomanticists ; looking from the 
mountain top across the river into the land of promise, 
not included among the Victorians. But on the banks of 
the stream, a goodly host had assembled ready for the work 
of conquest. All divisions of history into periods, whether 
literary or political, are more or less arbitrary, and never 
more than roughly approximate. Allowance has to be 
made for overlapping. Chronologically, Southey, Landor 
and Wordsworth, Campbell, Tom Moore and Samuel 
Eogers might be included among the early Victorians, but 
they do not really belong to them. Nothing of importance 
to their reputation was written in the reign of the queen. 
Almost the same might be said of De Quincey, his work 
belongs chiefly to the earlier period, but he lived for 
twenty-two years after the accession, and his activities had 
not entirely ceased. 

A list of the principal authors who were living in 1837 
would include others who had already achieved distinction, 
but continued to extend their reputation — notably, Thomas 
Carlyle. And if attention were paid merely to names, the 
list would contain some who were certainly alive, but 
whose work was yet to come, for example, Matthew Arnold 
and Euskin, George Eliot and Kingsley who were yet in 
their teens. But when the extremes of age and youth are 
omitted, the list is a brilliant one, and not likely to suffer 
by comparison with others for length, variety, and level 
of general attainment. There would be the great names 
of Carlyle, Tennyson and Browning. There would be the 
famous novelists Dickens and Thackeray. Among the 
essayists, Macaulay and De Quincey. Among writers of 
the highest distinction upon subjects lying outside what 
some might consider the field of literature proper, Newman 
and Darwin ; and then a host of stars of lesser magnitude 
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in the literary sky, chief among whom are the Brontes, 
Disraeli, Kinglake the historian, Lockhart the bio- 
grapher, Lytton and Peacock, Barham and Jerrold. A1J 
these were early Victorians, busily active in their various 
spheres during the first years of the reign. Many 
remained until the schoolboys of the accession were old 
enough to succeed them, and carry on the blazing torch ; 
a few lingered in honoured age until near its close ; but all 
are gone now, and with them has vanished an era of 
intellectual power, manifested in the domain of letters 
worthy of comparison with any period in any country 
since the golden ages of classical antiquity. 

Of the length of the list of early Victorians we have 
given proof. Of its variety the recital of names is a 
sufficient evidence. It is impossible to arrange them in 
satisfactory groups. It would be absurd to speak of 
them collectively as a school. There is a lack of the 
homogeneity that enables us to speak in a comprehensive 
way of the writers of the Elizabethan or Augustan times. 
There is no general sameness of tone, or similarity of 
style, as in the pre-revolutionary classical period. There 
is nothing to bind them together, as the Bomantic 
Authors were bound by a common enthusiasm, however 
divergent their methods and tendencies. Each one 
exhibits a marked individuality. Subject, matter, and 
style seem the results of personal idiosyncracy. Those 
that are placed in juxtaposition, as Carlyle and Macaulay, 
Tennyson and Browning, Dickens and Thackeray are 
arranged as opposites. Paradoxical as it may seem, it is 
the distance that separates them that has brought them 
together. Carlyle was the most unreadable, Macaulay 
the most easily readable of historians, but we peruse 
them alternately. Tennyson, of appearance unkempt and 
slovenly, excelled in faultless grace and finish, leaving 
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nothing to the imagination of the reader ; Frowning, 
dapper and trim, was the roughest, most rugged of poets, 
and gives us shorthand notes for the exercise of our 
intelligence ; and we put their works on the shelf side by 
side. Dickens gives likeness in caricature, and Thackeray 
shades his puppets; we read one in shirt-sleeves, the other 
in evening dress. There is the difference between a tumbler 
of grog and a glass of wine ; between an omnibus and a 
brougham. But we get their books as nearly as possible 
of one size to go into the same bookcase. Our early Vic- 
torians are paired off like Whig and Tory, Churchman and 
Dissenter ; and we take sides according to our temperament 
and disposition; but value them all as necessary to the 
general welfare. 

One of the characteristics of the literature we are 
discussing is earnestness, a much abused word, sadly 
degenerated since " serious " became the synonym of 
sanctimonious, but still useful. The classical writers give 
one the impression that no belief existed which could 
justify reverence. They have the grace and charm of 
Lord Chesterfield, or his caricature, Sir John Chester, in 
Barnaby Rudge. But if " manners make the man," it is 
a poor manufacture. Deportment is great, as Turveydrop 
has taught us. But we are not lay figures in a shop 
window, and life is mysterious and tragical. As we read 
one of the classical authors, we say "how sensible," and 
then " how shallow." Take for an illustration a phrase of 
Pope: "Whatever is, is right." It is the language of 
perfect acquiescence in the will of Providence. How com- 
mendable its piety ! But is it true ? And did Pope mean 
it in any deep true sense? Was it not the language of a 
shallow optimism blind to the misery of man ? Browning 
said something like it : " God 's in his heaven, all 's right 
with the world." Did they agree? See eye to eye? Far 
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from it; Pope ignored the problem of evil, Browning 
recognised it, bat felt that in spite thereof all was ulti- 
mately well, " God 's in his heaven," leave it to Him. 

It is impossible to withhold admiration for the ease 
and grace with which the essayists of the eighteenth 
century dealt with the current topics of life, there was a 
delicacy, a lightness of touch, a self possession, an absence 
of exaggeration and the heat of temper. But who would 
publish a twentieth century continuation of the Spectator, 
and who would read it ? What charm of style could save it 
from universal neglect? Another characteristic of the 
early Victorian literature is veracity. The romantic writers 
were no doubt desperately in earnest ; there was no trace 
in them of the insouciance of their predecessors ; they were 
keenly alive to the mystery, beauty, and significance of 
nature ; they were sensitively responsive to her influence ; 
there was no suggestion of the vegetation in a cheap 
Noah's ark in their descriptions of the natural world. 
There were no theatrical fairies, and Drury Lane denizens 
of grotto or grove in the poetry of Wordsworth. And there 
was wide-eyed recognition of the wonder of life, and 
sympathetic insight; they " reckoned nothing human alien 
to" themselves; there was no depreciation of the past as 
merely barbaric ; they preferred the ballad of " Chevy 
Chase" to the ponderous philosophy of the Rambler. In 
the poems and novels of Scott the past was resuscitated, 
and " lived and moved and had its being " as if it were 
actually present. 

But in many of the romantic writers there were 
symptoms of hysteria. Neither nature nor man is quite 
accurately represented. And the early Victorians brought 
a corrective: " Things are what they are," and it was their 
endeavour to see them freed from the mirage of roman- 
ticism in the naked light, not through the magnifying 
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mist generated by the influences of a period of revolu- 
tionary excitement. A deeper earnestness in their outlook 
upon life differentiated these writers from one school— a 
superior veracity distinguished them from the other. 
There was a freedom from exaggeration resulting from 
over-wrought feeling. Man had become convinced of the 
importance of living wisely, but was under no illusion as 
to the dawn of an era of general felicity. To the apathy of 
one age and the passion of the next, there succeeded a 
period of quiet energy, of manifold enquiry, of tentative 
efforts in every direction. Disillusioned, but not despair- 
ing, attention was directed into channels of experiment 
and investigation. There was dissat sfaction stimulating a 
deeper and closer study of the problems of nature and 
man. It was impossible to return to that conception of 
nature which was sufficient for the poetasters who wrote of 
grottos and glens and groves, and peopled them with 
denizens imported from the pages of classical antiquity. 
It was equally impossible to rest content with the sublime 
but nebulous ideas of nature familiar in the poetry of 
the vanishing generation. Nature must be studied, its 
character, meaning, purpose, examined with a view to the 
acquisition of a sounder knowledge. A great impetus was 
given to scientific investigation, and the results reacted 
upon subsequent literature. It was impossible also to 
return to that conception of man which prevailed when his 
past history was dismissed as uninteresting, except in so 
far as it had reference to the Greeks and Eomans. An 
interest had been awakened which could never again com- 
pletely die away. But a cooler judgment than was found 
in the romantic authors demanded an exhaustive sifting of 
the debris of the past. And a great impulse was given to 
the study of history with results which also reacted upon 
subsequent literature. An age of reason might be satisfied 
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with a priori conceptions, and complacently decide by 
logical processes the meaning and value of every subject 
that came under review, with an easy indifference to the 
possession of facts. An age of imagination might in- 
tuitively determine the significance of the objects that 
arrested its attention without recourse to the humble 
assistance of accurate knowledge. But an age of enquiry 
subpoenaed witnesses, presumably able to enlighten the 
court, and enable it to arrive at a reasonable decision. 

The result of these and other tendencies observable at 
the period of the Queen's accession is an extraordinary 
complexity of intellectual interests. There is no pre- 
dominant school of thought. The phalanx gives place to 
open order. Men move as units, not in battalions. The 
general mind is not possessed by any overmastering idea. 
It is free to move in any direction. And as literature 
reflects the general mind, we are confronted with an 
astonishing variety of works on all subjects in all styles. 
It is an era of dispersion, of new departures, of local move- 
ments affecting directly only sections of the people, but 
indirectly affecting all by awakening a consciousness of 
general activity, that consciousness which finds expression 
in references to the whirl of events in modern life, to the 
hurry and rush involved in our present day civilisation, so 
different to the placidity arid repose of the eighteenth 
century. It is difficult, but not perhaps altogether impos- 
sible, to illustrate our previous remarks by reference to 
some of the principal writers alive at the Queen's acces- 
sion, omitting those whose work belongs to the forty years 
of literary energy associated with the career of Words- 
worth, and who only lived to welcome the new sovereign ; 
omitting also those who were children then, and whose 
genius reflected glory upon a later period of her long 
reign. The year that the Queen ascended the throne saw 
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the publication of the French Revolution — a History, by 
Thomas Carlyle ; and England realised that a star of the 
first magnitude had arisen above the horizon. He had 
acquired some celebrity previously as an introducer of 
German literature into this country, and as an essayist of 
extraordinary originality and power. But this was the 
first of those monumental historical works which placed 
him in the front rank of the writers of the century, and, 
in some respects, it is his best. It has become the fashion 
to sneer at his composition, to affect astonishment at his 
politics, to lift the hands in pious horror at the mention of 
his religion, to regard him as a modern Diogenes, un- 
reasonable, vituperative, absurd. He is represented as 
declaiming in barbarous Anglo-German against shams and 
chimeras. A Tim on without Timon's justification. We 
are gravely informed that he was a pantheist, a pessimist, 
a worshipper of mere force, an idolator of great men. 
Grammarians have put him in their Index Ezpurgatorius. 
Eeligious persons of the stricter sort observe a discreet 
silence with regard to him in the presence of young 
people ; and politicians smile with pity as they reflect he 
belonged to neither of the great parties in the State. The 
publication of his Reminiscences, and, later, his Life, 
brought a storm of obloquy upon his devoted head. It has 
been said we "clamour for originality and quarrel with it 
when we get it." But time is just, and the tempest is 
subsiding. Whatever Carlyle was not, he was, in some 
respects, the greatest literary force of the nineteenth 
century, and to find his rival as a dictator we must go 
back to Dr. Johnson. His History of the French Revolu- 
tion marks the beginning of his rule. In the historical 
field his genius had full play, the men of old time rise 
again and act anew their life drama ; they are no longer 
mere historical names, but living men. We see their 
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faces, hear their voices, take part in their joys and 
sorrows. As we read the series of his works, Mahomet 
comes to us from the desert; Odin from the North; Luther 
from the Wartburg ; Abbot Samson with his rosary ; 
Eousseau with his sentimental sighs; Johnson with his 
dogmatic intolerance. We hear the mad crowd surging 
around the Bastille ; we see the procession of women 
marching on ( Versailles ; we see Louis, the irresolute, 
drinking Burgundy, while his fate is settled by the village 
postmaster; Mirabeau with shaggy locks; Dan ton with 
voice reverberating under the domes ; Bobespierre in gay 
attire, with sea-greeh bilious face, restoring the worship of 
the Supreme Being. We hear the solitary voice of the 
last Girondin singing beside the guillotine; we hear the 
sharp cry of the murdered Marat, and the triumphant 
defiance of Charlotte Corday. All the actors in the Terror, 
in the English Bebellion, in the stormy Seven Years' War, 
come trooping on the stage, called up by the magic wand 
of the great magician. No other writer has been able to 
shed such vivid light on the past, or to cause so many dry 
bones to live clothed in flesh again. It is a modern 
Ezekiel's vision. 

A very different type was Thomas Babington Macaulay. 
He was thirty-seven at the date of the accession, and, 
like Carlyle, already a distinguished essayist, but his best 
work belongs to the earlier part of the Queen's reign. As 
already noticed, he is generally bracketed with his great 
contemporary, apparently upon the principle that extremes 
meet, for never, surely, was there a greater contrast. But 
for the fact that both had the magical gift of making 
the past live again, they were at opposite poles in every 
respect. Beading Macaulay is like riding in a motor car, 
the speed is terrific, the sense of exhilaration unbounded. 
He takes away one's breath. Always cocksure, easily 
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confident, absolutely certain of his ground, he pours into a 
succession of short, vivid, rapid sentences such a wealth of 
illustrations and allusions, of facts, incidents, names of 
persons and places, that the reader is borne along like a 
cork on a rushing river; the mental activity engendered 
by the attempt to recognise and realise the multitudinous 
characters and events, passing in swift review, proves 
incompatible with success in grasping the actual bearing 
of these facts upon the argument. Such a display of 
learning, of brilliancy, leaves us in the condition of the 
Queen of Sheba after gazing in wonder at the riches, and 
listening to the wisdom of Solomon, " There was no more 
spirit in her." The impression made by Macaulay upon 
his contemporaries was immediate. The vigour and 
splendour of his style were obvious. There was nothing 
obscure in his drift. He passed over the surface of things. 
His arguments pre-suppose no philosophical acumen or 
previous knowledge on the part of a reader. He supplies 
everything ready-made, premises and conclusions. No 
one has the least doubt as to what he is required to think 
or believe. And the process of assimilating the truth 
according to Macaulay, is made as fascinating an occupa- 
tion as the reading of favourite fiction. Indeed, it was his 
boast that young ladies would read him in preference to 
the latest novel. With Carlyle it was otherwise, there was 
not that immediate popular recognition. It was long ere 
his writings were familiar to the masses of his country- 
men. When eventually read, it was rather the result of 
curiosity than attraction, arising from a desire to learn 
something at first hand from an author held in high 
repute among the intellectual classes. And his style was 
always a difficulty. It was " caviare to the general." To 
enjoy it implies an acquired taste. Passages abounded 
that can hardly be equalled for splendour, but these jewels 
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were set in a strange environment. And the subject 
matter was saturated with the spirit of a foreign philo- 
sophy. It was not until his ideas were popularised by 
disciples, and time had familiarised the public with his 
style, that he acquired the suffrages of any considerable 
number of readers. But his influence over a select coterie, 
including such men as Stuart Mill, Kingsley, Euskin, 
Lecky, and Froude, was enormous, and through them he 
acquired a position of authority to which none of his 
contemporaries could lay claim. 

A glance at the books published in the early years of 
Victoria reveals the growth of a form of literature that, 
like Aaron's rod, seems destined to swallow up the rest. 
The novel has been traced through the windings of a long 
ancestry to a remote antiquity, but in the form with which 
we are familiar it is one of the latest products of evolution 
in literature. Its germ is to be found in Le Sage, and 
was developed in the course of the eighteenth century. 
But Sir Walter Scott was the real Columbus of this new- 
world, arid gave the impetus to its exploration. He was, 
and remains, the chief of all writers of fiction. "Every- 
thing in the Waverley novels," said Goethe, " is great." 
And the gallery of Scott is the largest and most important 
since Shakespeare. But the new reign saw the advent of 
writers destined to find a home on our shelves in close 
proximity to Scott. In the year of the accession, works 
were published by Thackeray, Dickens, and Bulwer 
Lytton. The last-named enjoyed a celebrity that entitled 
him at the time to rank with the other two, but a later 
generation denies him this honour — there are fashions in 
literature as in clothes. But of the importance of Dickens 
and Thackeray there has never been any real question. As 
in the case of Carlyle and Macaulay, the multitude were 
attracted by one, the comparative few by the other. There 
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were patricians and plebeians. But most of us have 
outgrown these impressions, and cordially welcome the 
rival, yet not antagonistic candidates. All life should be 
interesting to a living man, and, like the wise ancient, we 
should reckon nothing human alien to ourselves. Whereas 
the " Wizard of the North " waved his wand over the dead 
bones of the past, until, endued with life, they stood upon 
their feet an exceeding great army, the object of Dickens 
was to pourtray the life of the day, the life, especially, of 
cities, more particularly the life of London. As we gaze 
from the windows of a railway carriage over that province 
of houses, the greater number packed together in rows of 
mean streets, we are appalled by the problems presented by 
this vast aggregation of humanity, the majority of whom 
seem destined to a life of sordid poverty. Charles Dickens 
takes us into those mean streets, and introduces us to their 
inhabitants. His knowledge of London was intimate, 
wonderful, nothing escaped his eye. It is not an impres- 
sionist picture that he gives us, but a work of pre- 
Eaphaelite finish and delicacy of execution. He observed 
the people and their surroundings, every detail is there — 
the fog that hangs over the city, the drizzling rain, the 
leaves blown hither and thither, the aspect of the houses, 
their furniture, their occupants, the food that is eaten, the 
clothes* that are worn— nothing is omitted because every- 
thing is necessary to the complete realisation of life. But 
it is not only the external features that are painted with 
such accuracy. We are made acquainted with the work- 
ings of the mind. We enjoy the confidences of bargees, 
coal heavers, market porters, small clerks, artisans, 
humble life in all its infinite variety is laid bare; never 
before had the " simple annals of the poor " received such 
illustration. Dickens' pathos has been much criticised as 
unreal and affected; it may be so in its direct present- 
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ments, as in the case of little Nell or Paul Dombey, but a 
deep unconscious pathos pervades all his writings, and 
this is certainly real. It would convey a mistaken im- 
pression, however, of Dickens and the world that he 
painted to imply that it was overcharged with melancholy. 
The poor are not as unhappy as we suppose. Dickens 
was a great humourist, one of the very greatest. He saw 
life whole, saw the misery and squalor, saw also the 
redeeming elements ; there was food for sorrow, there was 
food also for laughter. No one has given us a larger 
gallery of amusing personages. There is more than a 
dash of caricature. He was fond of incarnating a pecu- 
liarity in a particular individual. Micawber seems to do 
nothing else than display an irrational patience " waiting 
for something to turn up." Heep is always "'unable;" 
Dombey invariably proud; Carker inevitably displaying 
his teeth. We have never met anyone quite like one of 
Dickens' characters, but we meet every day people who 
possess their characteristics. We know Mrs. Nickleby and 
Pecksniff. Hardly an acquaintance we possess but can be 
found somewhere to a certain extent in Dickens. No 
doubt, if we could see ourselves as others see us we should 
be found in his pages too. 

Thackeray was different; his works are fewer in 
number, and cover a smaller field. They are not confined 
to contemporary portraiture. Dickens wrote only one 
novel of an historical character. Thackeray wrote several. 
Perhaps not even Scott succeeded in presenting the life of 
a vanished age with as complete success as Thackeray did 
in Esmond. It is possibly the greatest historical novel 
ever written. But Thackeray is usually associated with 
the portraiture of "genteel" life. The people he describes 
leave cards on their friends. He is not unaware that 
under the forms of social convention a great deal of 
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hypocrisy is hidden. And he had a penchant for exposing 
this innate falsity. Hence he is often described as a 
cynic. A cynic is a snarling, dog-like person ; he is one 
who "grins like a dog, and goes about the city." This 
is unfair to Thackeray. He was a man of tender heart 
and wide sympathy. But he was conscious of shams, and 
instead of denouncing them as Carlyle did, he made fun 
of them. Eidicule is the test of truth ; an evil is more 
easily killed by ridicule than by denunciation. Hence it 
follows that Thackeray was disliked by some more than 
Carlyle. His method was more deadly. We ignore the 
open adversary, but we dread the man who is polite but 
sees through us. People averse to the contemplation of 
what they regard as sordid life prefer Thackeray to 
Dickens. But it is doubtful whether their admiration 
would have survived an interview with its object. 
Thackeray wrote about the things and persons that 
he knew, but his sympathy was as true as that of 
Dickens. It was a feeling of kindliness towards the 
oppressed that made him severe upon those who despised 
them. 

Two great names that illustrate the intellectual activity 
of the period can hardly be omitted from a survey of early 
Victorian writers, although their province is not primarily 
the field of literature. John Henry Newman's opinions 
and work are expressely excluded from consideration by 
the rules of this society. We have nothing to do with 
anything beyond his literary style. Charles Darwin's fame 
is that of a scientist, not that of a litterateur, but his 
philosophical interpretations of scientific phenomena were 
made current in books. If the two chief characteristics of 
romanticism were a new attitude towards nature, and a 
revival of interest in the past, Newman and Darwin repre* 
sent the development of these tendencies in the succeeding 
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age. A recrudescence of belief in the significance of the 
past made the writings of Newman possible. A spirit of 
enquiry and investigation, succeeding the mere impulse 
of wonder at the mystery of nature, led naturally to the 
work of Darwin. Darwin's style, as befits his subject, is 
lucid, vigorous, and often reaches the level of eloquence. 
Newman's style entitles him to rank, by general consent, 
among the greatest masters of English prose, the peer of 
Addison, Swift, and Burke, and, in the opinion of many, 
the most exquisite artist in words that the century pro- 
duced. Altogether devoid of the least indication of 
strain, he never seems to strive for the effect produced. 
There is nothing rococo; there are no purple patches. 
The substance is never sacrificed to the exigences of 
expression. Every thought he wishes to convey is pro- 
duced in language of delicate precision, exactly adapted 
for its accurate reproduction in the reader's mind, and 
chosen with reference to the theme. As that rises in 
nobility or grandeur, so do the sentences in which it is 
enshrined, but every tendency to exaggeration is invariably 
suppressed. If prose is defined as words in the best order, 
Newman's writings exhibit prose in its highest perfection. 

In all the early Victorians that have been thus rapidly 
and perfunctorily reviewed we recognise the characteristics 
that differentiate the literature of the queen's reign, and, 
as time advanced, still more completely distinguished it 
from the writings of either the classical or romantic 
periods. In every instance we realise the presence of a 
spirit full of earnestness and veracity. These men were 
not caterers for literary epicures. It was not their main 
object to provide entertainment for the leisure hour. The 
reader was a person to be reached and influenced. One of 
the reasons why the essays and other productions of the 
Georgian period are neglected now, in spite of their 
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polished style and obvious literary merit, is that in a busy 
age people are disinclined to spend time upon matters that 
have nothing of intrinsic value to recommend them, and 
depend for their interest upon the manner of their present- 
ation. We do not wish to be informed even in the choicest 
language of the trivialities that engrossed the attention of 
the idle frequenters of coffee-houses and clubs. If on open- 
ing a book at random we light upon words like Strephon 
and Chloe, Phyllis and Cynthia, we close it immediately. 
We are not interested in " thoughts upon rising early," or 
reflections suggested by the night moth. We are unable to 
revel in descriptions of dead asses or broken butterflies. 
We abhor sentiment. Ladies fans, and beauty patches, 
and all the mysteries of toilet move us not, and yet, as 
Charles Lamb would say, " hath our gallantry never been 
impeached ! " We have awakened to the gravity of life, 
even our ephemeral novels must deal with problems. We 
are impatient, some of us, with Scott and his followers 
because they spirit us away from the world of present 
interests. Even the exquisite literary charm, the subtle 
humour, the light satirical vein of Jane Austen palls upon 
many readers because her beautiful vignettes of contem- 
porary social life are drawn without reference to questions 
affecting thought or conduct. 

Emerson said that an Englishman read every day " a 
chapter of Genesis, and a leader in the Times." He 
is devoted to utility; mere fancy or imagination is 
tiresome. He wants to make* the best of both worlds. 
If literary power, charm of style, beauty of phrase can 
be had along with practical wisdom bearing upon life, 
so much the better, but alone and apart they are value- 
less to the vast majority. Men will listen to sermons, 
to political speeches, but not to lectures on literature. 
Men will read blue-books, newspapers, magazines, but not 
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reports of learned societies. Literature, as it was under- 
stood in the classical era, has no attraction. Literature, as 
it was understood in the romantic period, merely wearies. 
We admire Addison, but give our days and nights to some- 
thing else. We revere Wordsworth, but find even Matthew 
Arnold's Selections too voluminous. We are not believers 
in the "importance of useless knowledge." 

The early Victorians were something more than literary' 
men. Carlyle, it is known, fell back upon literature as the 
only available means of proclaiming his social and other 
doctrines. Newman used literature as an instrument for 
the propagation of the faith that was in him. Darwin 
availed himself of its resources for practical purposes. 
Macaulay made it the hand-maid of political theory. He 
wrote history according to the Whigs. Even Dickens and 
Thackeray had a serious purpose underlying their books ; 
in one case the rectification of abuses, in the other the 
demolition of shams. An age of earnestness and veracity, 
of resolute endeavour to arrive at some certainty, since the 
philosophy of the eighteenth century had proved hollow, 
and the hopes of the Eevolution a mirage, must be 
appealed to on its moral side. And even its poetry shows 
traces of this prevalent tendency. The early poetry of 
Tennyson was purely artistic. It shows the influence of 
an earlier school, but as time passed on it began to reflect 
the graver thought of the age, and later expressed its belief 
and its doubt. At first derided, he became eventually the 
representative of the spirit of his time. He gathered up 
and focussed its leading ideas. Carlyle. summed up his 
earliest attempts in an expressive word — "lollipops" — but 
at a later period such a criticism would have been impos- 
sible. Just as in Wordsworth are summed up the prevail- 
ing tendencies of the forty years previous to the queen's 
accession, so in Tennyson are summed up the far more 
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varied and intricate influences of the forty years that 
followed the advent of Victoria. The future philosophic 
historian of the period must spend his chief energies on 
the poetry of Tennyson. Other writers reflect phases of 
development. Carlyle, Newman, Darwin represent sec- 
tions of the general movement. They are out of touch 
with many of its prominent characteristics ; but Tennyson 
includes them all. His work, says Professor Saintsbury, 
though " falling short of Chaucer and Coleridge in fresh 
and original gift; of Spenser in uniform excellence and 
grasp of a huge subject ; of Shakespeare in universality, in 
height and depth and every other creature ; of Milton in 
grandeur and lonely sublimity ; of Wordsworth in ethical 
weight and grip of nature behind the veil ; of Shelley in 
unearthliness ; and of Keats in independence and of 
voluptuous spontaneity; yet deserves to be ranked with 
the best of these, except Shakespeare only, in virtue of 
its astonishing display of poetic art." 

But Tennyson was not only a supreme artist, he was a 
seer. A poet in the ancient sense is a maker — one who 
uses the materials available in his day for the production 
of something new. But the materials for his lofty craft 
are, paradoxical as it may sound, non-material. Descrip- 
tion may be left to prose, it is a revelation of the spirit of 
nature and man that we expect from the poet. He is a 
prophet or forth-teller, a revealer of secrets, an interpreter 
of hidden things. "No man," said Sir Henry Taylor, "can 
be a great poet who is not also a great philosopher." This 
is a dictum often disputed, the philosophical element, it is 
alleged, diminishes the value of the poetry in which it is 
found. We want nothing more than " art for art's sake." 
But all great art, whether in painting, architecture or 
literature is a revelation, not only of beauty but of wisdom. 
Accepting the statement of Sir Henry Taylor as true, we 
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find in it an explanation of the familiar fact that every 
supreme poet embodies and stands for the age in which he 
lived. It was so with Homer, Dante, Shakespeare ; it was 
so with Wordsworth ; it was so with Tennyson. He is a 
mirror reflecting the contents of the universal mind. An 
epitome of mankind. But just as no landscape can 
manifest more than an aspect of nature, so no particular 
age can manifest more than an aspect of man. Whatever 
differentiates it from another age is local and transitory, 
the mutable elements are the froth on the sea, churned up 
by collision with circumstances. As in music, all the 
wonderful complexities, and apparently inexhaustible capa- 
cities of harmony, are evolved from a few simple notes, 
so it is in man. He is not a harp of a thousand strings, 
a dozen pregnant words suffice to express the fundamental 
elements — such words as birth, life, death, love, hate, 
mind, heart, soul. And a great poet lives and moves and 
has his being among these primary conceptions. His 
fingers are on the keyboard. If he is the mirror of his age, 
he is also something more. He is a mirror of man. He 
belongs to all time. 

Eeflections on the prophetic and philosophical character 
of the greatest poetry, its capacity for revealing and un- 
veiling, its penetrative quality - plumbing the abyss and 
probing the deep— lead naturally to Browning. It has 
been denied that he was a philosopher, but by general 
consent he is the most philosophical of all modern poets. 
If by this it were meant that in him artistic feeling was 
sacrificed to the exigencies of an attempt to convey by the 
medium of verse solid instruction in technical philosophy, 
the denial would be just. But assuming the soundness of 
the belief that to be a great poet one must live in intimacy 
of closest relationship with all the springs of life and 
thought, and be able to make manifest the otherwise 
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invisible sources of the panoramic scene passing before our 
eyes, then Browning was pre-eminently a philosophical 
poet. He claimed to be essentially a dramatist, and people 
smile as they think of his play — " Strafford " — and then of 
"Hamlet" or "King Lear." But he was unquestionably 
right in his conviction. The useful words objective and 
subjective, which irritated Carlyle so much in his recollec- 
tion of the conversation of Coleridge, serve us here. The 
age of Elizabeth was not introspective like the age of 
Victoria. Its problems were different. A new world of 
thought had been opened out by the renaissance. A new 
world of action by the discoveries of Columbus and his 
successors. " The world went very well then." Man had 
come of age, and was entering upon the enjoyment of his 
estate. And in Shakespeare is reflected that breezy, vigor- 
ous, healthy, hopeful spirit. As Bacon took all learning 
to be his province, Shakespeare took all humanity. His 
empire was universal. He summoned a myriad types upon 
the stage, and made them live, move, act in our presence. 
What they thought and felt is manifested just as the ideas 
and feelings of our acquaintances and friends are dis- 
covered, in the course of events, by their action and 
conduct, by what they say and do. The subjective in 
Shakespeare is revealed through the objective. He is a 
world in miniature. Browning's claim to the dramatic 
faculty was not based upon an illusory assumption of pre- 
eminence of this kind. He is a subjective dramatist. 
There is very little scenic effect. There are few characters 
at once upon the stage. It would make very little differ- 
ence to the audience if the performance went on behind 
the curtain. We could close our eyes with no diminution 
of enjoyment of the play. We sit as beholding things 
invisible, apparent to the mind's eye, not to the physical 
organ of sense. To the mental vision are laid bare the 
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springs of action, the secret motives, feelings, thoughts, 
the dim, uncertain, half-formed wishes, the hardly 
acknowledged fears, all the subtle processes that underlie 
the conduct of life. Two men are sitting after dinner 
over their wine. All you want on the stage are a 
few items of dining-room furniture, a couple of chairs, 
a table, some indications of a recent repast, a decanter, 
glasses; there is no action, the figures never move; 
one of them is talking ; we close our eyes and listen, 
and what a drama is presented to the mental gaze, what 
thoughts, feelings, emotions come and go ; we are in a 
spiritual surgery, watching the dissection of a soul. In- 
trospection is often morbid, a too engrossing application 
to the mental states and processes of ourselves or others is 
apt to issue in pessimism. 

After the disillusionment of the revolutionary era, 
when man turned his attention to an exhaustive enquiry 
into the real meaning of nature and life with that earnest- 
ness, veracity, and determination that we have seen was 
characteristic of the new spirit, and the poet arose who, in 
the province of man, was a supreme seer, it might not 
unnaturally have been expected that the sad utterance of a 
thinker in a far off age, who made a thorough survey of 
human nature, its actions and motions, might have been 
repeated — "Vanity of vanities, all is vanity." But our 
modern explorer returns with grapes from Eshcol — the 
land is a land of promise. By a yery different route 
Browning arrives at the same point of view as Shake- 
speare, the same wholesome, healthy outlook of one who 

Never dreamed though right were worsted wrong would ' 

triumph. 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake. 

The early Victorian writers,: if not as numerous as the 
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leaves in Vallombrosa, or like the sand on the sea shore, 
or the stars of heaven for multitude, are too many for 
individnai treatment in a brief paper. In the great men 
chosen for particular, but necessarily inadequate, refer- 
ence, we can see, probably with sufficient clearness for our 
purpose, the general drift of the literary energy of the 
time under review ; the wood might be rendered invisible 
by a multiplication of its trees. It is not claimed that the 
whole or even the greater part of the work they accom- 
plished was achieved within the limits of a period that 
could be properly described as early in the queen's reign ; 
but if we assume that the term may legitimately include a 
third of its whole extent, from the accession to the deaths 
of Macaulay and De Quincey in 1859 ; within those tem- 
poral boundaries enough of the work of Garlyle and 
Macaulay, Newman and Darwin, Dickens and Thackeray, 
Tennyson and Browning, is included to justify the use of 
their names in illustration of the literary movement, so 
rich and various in genius, so profoundly influential in its 
effect upon national character and life which had begun by 
the time of the Queen's accession, and which has but 
lately died away. It is sound advice : " never prophesy 
unless you know," and, remembering such aphorisms as 
"distance lends enchantment to the view," bearing in 
mind also the apparently constitutional inability from 
which most of us suffer to see anything in contemporary 
literature that does. not provoke the observation, "the old 
is better," we resist the temptation to strain your patience 
by indulging in comparisons between depth, power, and 
genius displayed in the middle of the nineteenth century 
and the modern equivalents for those epithets that might 
be applied without exaggeration to the, at any rate, popu- 
lar literature of the present day. Better it is to close with 
the last word of Browning : — 
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No, at noonday in the bustle of man's worktime, 

Greet the unseen with a cheer! 
Bid him forward, breast and back as either should be, 

" Strive and thrive ! " cry " Speed — fight on — fare ever 
There as here ! " 
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COBOLLAEIES OF EVOLUTION. 

By EICHAED STEEL. 

Almost every one will admit that the theory of Evolution, 
as propounded by Darwin and others, has been the most 
profound and far-reaching modifying influence brought to 
bear upon the scientific thought of the last half century. 
Adhesion to it is now so complete that, in the opinion of 
those best qualified to judge, it has been accepted as 
expressing the truth of things so far -at least as all 
organic life is concerned. The struggle for existence, the 
survival of the fittest, and natural selection, have been 
recognised as embodying correlative aspects of the one 
great truth which the word summarizes. Even orthodox 
churchmen who place authority above every other source 
of human knowledge, admit the truth of Evolution in the 
above sense as part of the natural order of the universe, so 
far as that is known to man. I am justified, therefore, in 
assuming this preliminary stand, of Evolution being the 
prime factor in the organic world, as a point of departure 
which does not demand anything in the nature of proof or 
corroboration, it being so generally accepted as an estab- 
lished fact. 

It is not, however, assumed in this treatise that this 
process of Evolution absolutely excludes the possible 
operation of other unknown causes and modes of develop- 
ment collateral with it. Nor do I wish to ignore the fact 
that some scientific leaders do not limit the workings of 
Evolution to organic matter, but extend it to matter of 
every kind; as, for example, those of the school of the late 
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Professor Huxley, who laid it down as the fundamental 
proposition of Evolution, that the whole world, living and 
not living, is the result of the mutual interaction, ac- 
cording to definite laws, of the powers possessed by the 
molecules of which the primitive nebulosity was com- 
posed.* But for my present purpose, the more limited 
view covers the whole ground of the argument I wish to 
derive from it ; and I therefore use the term simply in the 
restricted sense as implying that we have in it the main 
history of development of living matter in its palpable 
forms, but not necessarily the history of the initial origin 
of such living matter. Given living protoplasm, and I take 
it that you need to postulate no other modifying influence 
than that of Evolution to account for existing forms of life, 
although of the origin of living protoplasm you do not 
predicate anything. 

Even, however, in quarters where Evolution in the 
above restricted sense is accepted, there is a certain 
further special limitation to which I must refer. It is 
held by many religionists that there is a known exception 
to its operation so far as mankind are concerned. They 
hold that while the human body, together with all those 
faculties which it possesses in common with lower forms of 
life, is constituted by an evolutionary process, there is 
also, at a certain point in its early existence, a special 
creation of a soul or spirit which is not evolved like the 
rest of the man, but is called into existence by fiat in each 
individual case. This theory is one which is obviously 
accordant with certain theological and religious considera- 
tions, but it presents difficulties which it is impossible to 
ignore ; such, for example, as arise out of the resultant 
supposition that the Creator, and I say it with all rever- 
ence, follows up the detailed working of the evolutionary 

*Mallock, Fortnightly Beview, July, 1902. 
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system which He himself inaugurated countless ages ago 
for the special purpose of supplementing the results of that 
process at irregular and intermittent times, the incidence 
of which results from the casual action of the human 
creatures which people our globe. With such thinkers, 
Evolution is, so far as man is concerned, only a partial 
influence, the more dominant one being obviously the 
extraneous and supplementary process by which that 
inadequately defined, but, ex hypothesi, most important 
entity, the human soul, is brought into being. 

Whatever element of truth there may be in this view, 
however, I will, for the sake of argument, admit its 
validity; it does not necessarily confuse or even affect 
materially the considerations which I am about to submit. 
The proposition, then, remains, that for every modification 
of life, excepting the human soul, the essential process of 
constitution has been that of evolutionary development. 
There may, indeed, be thinkers who believe in creational 
interposition at various intermediate points in the life- 
history of organisms generally, other than that already 
referred to, but such can hardly be regarded as believing 
in Evolution at all in any logical or consistent sense. For 
if they postulate in their scheme of things an intermittent 
creational function coming in at a number of points 
during individual life, they may just as well, and much 
more reasonably, consider that this creational function is 
continuous in its action in regard to the whole life-history 
of all organisms ; and thus that it is not only the initial 
cause, but also the immediate persistent cause of all the 
modifications and variations of organic life which are 
continually taking place. But this view clearly leaves no 
place for Evolution at all, the Dens ex machina being the 
only influence at work; and thus, whilst I have every 
respect for the opinions of such theorists, it is clear from 
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the foundation already assumed for this treatise, that with 
them, argumentatively at least, I have nothing to do. 

We therefore continue to build upon the evolutionary 
theory, and, as regards those who hold that theory subject 
to a special reservation as to the soul of man, we accept 
their reservation as not affecting the line of reasoning 
which it is my purpose to adopt. 

It is clear, then, that the evolutionary process presents 
us with a history which may be read in two directions, 
either forwards or backwards along its chain. Just as we 
trace development from that which has been to that which 
is, and find that every step of progress has simply been 
constituted by a rearrangement of previously existing 
material and functions, so must it also be true that every- 
thing, excepting always the soul of man, pre-existed 
potentially in some or other of those forms of life which 
preceded man in the evolutionary chain. 

To say otherwise would obviously be to fall into the 
view which we have just dismissed as inconsistent with 
Evolution, for it would imply the coming into existence 
{i.e., the creation) of some property which had not existed 
before. But new combinations only are permitted by the 
theory. If there is something apparently new, it is only 
new in the sense of new arrangement and segregation ; 
there is no fresh factor introduced into the equation. 
There is implied in Evolution a conservation of material, 
as well as a conservation of energy, and this conservation 
is exclusive as well as inclusive, that is to say, that there is 
nothing either brought in or taken out. Just as an alloy 
of metals may differ in its quantitative properties from the 
constituent metals, but never develops a distinctively new 
property, so may an organism differ from those from 
which it is built up, but there is no new primitive 
element or property whatever introduced. The functions 
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of the compound evolved, whether biological or metallic, 
can only be functions and properties intermediate to those 
which are totalled up in the component parts. Or, to take 
another illustration of this thesis, given by Darwin himself : 
when dealing with the subject of the crossing of animals 
and plants he says: "We can only get forms in some 
degree intermediate between their parents/'* and this 
truth clearly must apply through the whole chain of life. 

From this simple result and corollary of the evolu- 
tionary theory a very important conclusion immediately 
establishes itself. No matter how long the chain of life 
may be, it still remains true that that which exists in its 
most highly developed and complex forms pre-existed in 
•some or other of its primordial forms. That which is true 
as between each link and the links next prior to it in 
order of succession (namely, that the differences between 
them are differences of quantitative arrangement only), 
must also be true of the links most widely separated from 
each other, because, of course, the idea of intermediate 
creation has been excluded. Man, therefore, who is the 
most highly organized being of whom we have any 
knowledge, and upon whom we look as being at one end of 
the chain, must be regarded as exhibiting in all of his 
developments, whether intellectual or physical, simply a 
combination and elaboration of the sum total of those of 
the primordial forms from which he derives his ancestry, 
the human soul alone excepted. In ev^ry quality and 
power, therefore, which he possesses in common with 
members of the terrestrial fauna nearest to him in the 
biological series (which related members cannot, of course, 
ex 1typothe8i, have human souls), he furnishes material by 
the adequate survey and analysis of which we could, were 

* Origin of Species, ch. I, p. 23. 
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our powers of survey and analysis equal to the task (which, 
of course, they are not), refer back to the forms of life 
which preceded him in the chain ; and we may therefore 
without hesitation assert, as a general proposition, that 
that which we now find in the human being (with, of 
course, the exception so often stated) pre-existed in earlier 
forms which were far removed from the status of 
humanity. And as we clearly know a great deal more 
about man than we possibly can know of the rest of the 
fauna of our planet, it becomes a perfectly legitimate 
method to draw certain inferences or corollaries as to the 
functions of all forms of world life from that which we 
know of man himself. 

I am aware that such a proposition may sound to 
some rather questionable. But there happens, singularly 
enough, to be an excellent corroboration of it in the history 
of the theory of Evolution itself as originally formulated 
by both Darwin and Wallace. Both of these eminent men 
were led to the discovery of organic Evolution by the 
writings of a political economist, Malthus, upon popula- 
tion, a purely human study. Thus, Darwin tells us: 
"Fifteen months after I had begun my systematic enquiry ^ 
I happened to read for amusement Malthus On Populi- 
tion, and being well prepared to appreciate the struggle 
for existence which everywhere goes on from long-con- 
tinued observations of the habits of animals and plants, 
it at once struck me that under these circumstances 
favourable variations would tend to be preserved, and 
unfavourable ones to be destroyed. The result of this 
would be the formation of new species. Here, then, I had 
at last got a theory by which to work." 

Wallace speaks of his independent experience in similar 
terms. He says : "I was led to the theory itself through 
Malthus — in my case it was his elaborate account of the 
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action of ' preventive checks ' in keeping down the popula- 
tion of savage races to a tolerably fixed but scanty number. 
This had strongly impressed me, and it suddenly flashed 
upon me that all animals are necessarily thus kept down 
by the struggle for existence, while variations, on which I 
was always thinking, must necessarily often be beneficial, 
and would then cause those varieties to increase while 
the injurious variations diminished. *' * 

If Darwin and Wallace were thus led to their most far- 
reaching results by an enquiry into facts relating primarily 
to humanity, it is clear that the logic of my argument, as 
above stated, is reinforced by the most powerful illustrative 
examples which it is possible to give. 

In making use of this method, then, the first enquiry 
naturally is in the direction of that most striking of all 
human phenomena — consciousness. Are we entitled to 
argue from our human experience that this consciousness 
is a function of all living matter ? 

Here we are at once bound to recall the limitation 
which, for the sake of unhampered discussion, we con- 
ceded, so far as the human soul is concerned. Conscious- 
ness is regarded by some writers as being the perception 
which the soul of man possesses of himself as a whole. 
If this were the sense in which we are to use the term 
now, it is clear that, with our assumed premises, we could 
establish no argument whatever as regards the conscious- 
ness of any other form of life. But I submit that amongst 
the many definitions of consciousness we are at liberty for 
the purpose in hand to frame our own. And I take it in 
a very restricted sense, but one which certainly corre- 
sponds to the customary use of the word, and that is as 
meaning merely the pure self-consciousness of individual 

* See Prefatory Essay, Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. 29, 10th ed. 
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existence which we possess, charged with only the one 
necessary concomitant of self-knowledge in this bare defi- 
nition, and that is, a discrimination between the " self " 
and the "not-self," which is really an essential part of the 
one indivisible conception. 

Now, in this sense of the term we are at once free from 
our self-imposed limitation. For just exactly as we 
perceive that other human beings possess a self-conscious- 
ness of existence similar to our own, so do we also see that 
the lower forms of existing life nearest to us do the same. 
It may of course be contended by the metaphysician that 
we really know neither the one nor the other of these 
so-called perceptions, and that all w r e do really know is a 
state of our own minds. But I am quite content to leave 
the extreme idealist who takes this ground to plough his 
lonely and sterile furrow; all that I contend for is that 
we have exactly as much reason to believe that the dog, the 
horse, the monkey, and the parrot, have a consciousness of 
existence, of self and not-self, as that human beings, other 
than ourselves, possess that consciousness. But if this is 
so, then consciousness in this defined sense is no longer to 
be regarded as a function of the human soul only, for we 
observe that beings without human souls possess it. And 
as we have already adopted as a step in our argument the 
thesis that that which is true of consecutive links of the 
biological chain must be true in w T hole or in part of the 
preceding links (for to suppose otherwise would be to 
suppose a supplementary creation), it follows that self- 
consciousness must be true, by an enormous probability, 
of all living matter which exists or has existed in that 
direct succession of life upon our planet which has led up 
to man, unless, indeed, we assume self -consciousness to be 
a composite function, a supposition with which I shall 
presently deal. 
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It may be said, however, that this method of reasoning 
fails us in our present line of argument, because we have 
not, as a matter of fact, been able to compare man with the 
next prior link to himself in the chain of life, that prior 
link having ceased to exist. But this objection, though 
sound in point of form, has no validity in its essence. It 
is true that we cannot produce a living specimen of the 
Pithecanthropus erectw, which is supposed to have been 
man's immediate biological predecessor, and it may fairly 
be argued that the chimpanzee is a very distant cousin, 
rather than a true type of man's immediate ancestry. 
But no biologist who believes in Evolution at all would 
deny that the monkey, the dog, the horse, and the man, 
all trace their descent to a common form or forms in the 
very remote past; and thus, while we have not got two 
immediately consecutive links of the biological chain 
before us, we have the much stronger argument which is 
supplied by the existence of many divergent chains 
radiating from some previous common point or points, and 
all evincing in their present terminals of biological form 
the same function of consciousness of existence which we 
know has place in ourselves. The proof is therefore 
cumulative that, as the man, the horse, the dog, the parrot, 
and the monkey, all possess consciousness, the forms 
of life, however humble, from which they are all derived, 
must have possessed it also, as must have done all the 
intermediate forms as well. For if consciousness super- 
vened at any point in any of the chains of life, it must 
have been by that " new creation " which we have dis- 
carded. 

The only refuge which is, as already suggested, open to 
any evolutionist who dissents from this conclusion, is to 
say that consciousness is in itself a compound fact, and 
that it has supervened as a result of synthetic combination. 
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That consciousness is a compound of simpler and more 
rudimentary elements is, however, absolutely incon- 
ceivable, and practically self-contradictory as a proposition. 
And even if it were true, those simpler elements, funda- 
mental to consciousness, must have pre-existed in some- 
thing analogous to consciousness, because to say otherwise 
would be either to fall back upon the discarded theory of 
intermittent creation, or to deny a necessary corollary of 
the law of the conservation of energy — regarding, as we 
must necessarily do, consciousness as a mode of energy. 
We are therefore bound to come to the conclusion, upon 
all probable reasoning, and we have nothing else to guide 
us, that consciousness is a function of all living matter. 
Haeckel puts it, indeed, that every living cell has psychic 
properties ; but I am wary of this phraseology, as our line 
of reasoning has had a limitation with regard to the 
human soul which that philosopher does not agree with, 
and hence his employment of the word " psychic," with its 
human connotation, does not fit in with the line we have 
taken. 

Can we not now however go a step further ? Having 
found that consciousness is a function of all living matter, 
can we by a similar process of reasoning assert the same 
of any other human phenomenon ? 

I think that we can, and the function of which I 
suggest this is — the mimetic faculty. 

I will not now trespass upon the indulgence of the 
Society by dwelling in detail upon the imitational or 
mimetic characteristics of human beings : this is a sub- 
ject which I have already put before them in considerable 
detail, although not with anything like the fulness of 
illustration which would have been possible.* It may be 

* See also Imitation in Nature and Human Nature; Steel ; London, 1900. 
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sufficient to say that in its various forms, conscious, sub- 
conscious, and unconscious, it is by far the largest factor 
in human life and conduct. Mimesis, as a general term 
embracing all varieties of imitation and mimicry, is pre- 
dominant in every individual human being from his cradle 
to his grave, and controls in some way or other nearly 
every action of his life. 

Were it indeed desirable to give some brief evidence of 
this fact, it is only necessary for any of us to glance 
rapidly at the history of a single normal day of his life, 
and reflect upon its incidents. You waken in the morning 
at a customary time. You rise at six, seven, eight, or 
nine, and in doing so you imitate, in a semi-conscious 
fashion, your conduct of preceding days with much exact- 
ness. You go through certain customary operations of the 
toilet, and endue yourself in certain garments, the whole 
of which stand in an imitative relation both to your own 
previous conduct and also to the action of other beings like 
yourself. You take your meals in an imitative fashion 
which has become automatic by repetition ; you read your 
newspaper which mirrors for you by imitative devices the 
events which it chronicles. Your very language is the 
result of a most elaborate system of imitation commenced 
in your early childhood, and continually growing and 
becoming modified by an unconscious imitation of the 
sounds which you hear from human beings like yourself. 
You engage in your profession or your business upon 
mimetic lines which have become part of your intellectual 
framework. You finish the day by attending a mimetic 
exhibition upon the stage, or, perhaps, by reading a book 
which mirrors and reproduces to you the ideas and the 
pictures to which the author has given expression ; and 
just as you agree or disagree with, like or dislike the 
matter of the book or play, you become the subject of a 
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subtle mimesis, which either makes it part of yourself 
through the medium of your memory, or places it in a 
category of rejection or even oblivion. 

Before proceeding further with our subject I think it 
may perhaps be of interest to the Society, as bearing upon 
this theory of the controlling influence of mimesis upon 
human conduct, to know that I am not alone in the 
world in promulgating some such view. Like Robinson 
Crusoe, I recently came across a footprint upon the sand ; 
and upon tracing it to its owner, I have succeeded in 
obtaining, during the last few days, a book by M. Tarde, a 
French author of course, upon Les Lois <T Imitation * into 
which I have only been able to penetrate as yet to some 
small extent, but in which I find a theory directly parallel 
to and corroborative of my own, although less far reaching. 
The object of M. Tarde's work is, as he points out, pure 
and abstract sociology ; and in this sphere he tells us that 
there is nothing but inventions and imitations, and that 
these last are the rivers of which the former are the 
mountains. He points out that for the purpose of his 
treatise he has enlarged the meaning of " imitation,' ' but 
justifies himself for doing so, and is therefore faithful to 
the phrase for which, as a general term, I have thought it 
desirable to substitute the word mimesis. His nearest 
approach to a definition of imitation is as follows : — 

Je lui ai laisse un sens toujours tres precis et caracte'ristique : celui 
(Tune action a distance d'un esprit sur une autre, et d'une action qui 
consiste dans une reproduction quasi photographique d'un cliche 
cerebral par la plaque sensible d'un autre cerveau; ou du meme 
cerveau, s'il s'agit de 1' imitation de soi-meme; car la memoire et 
l'habitude, qui en sont les deux branches, doivent etre rattachees, 

* Les Lois limitation: Paris, 1900: I need hardly say that my 
want of knowledge of this admirable book implies not the slightest 
reflection upon the success of its author, who is well known for his ability 
and originality. 
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poor etre bien comprises, a l'imitation d'autrui, la seule dont nous 
nous occupons ici.* 

Having regard, then, to the importance of this mimetic 
function in the natural history of man, can we also find 
that same function in lower forms of life near to man, and 
thus place our researches with regard to it upon a similar 
footing to that of the argument with regard to conscious- 
ness already dealt with ? 

The answer to this is clearly in the affirmative. Man's 
nearest existing relative, the ape, and the monkey tribe 
generally, display mimesis in the most conspicuous man- 
ner, and furnish us with abundant illustrations of the 
function in its most conscious and perhaps rarer form, as 
I shall now proceed to show. 

The special genius of the monkey tribe for imitating 
was long ago a subject of observation to mankind. Strabo 
is responsible for the statement that Alexander, in his 
march through India, received a report of a corps having 
been seen on the outskirts of a wood manoeuvring after the 
manner of the Macedonian phalanx. Having, as he 
thought, verified the truth of this, he detached a body of 
men against them, supported by a second powerful detach- 
ment. The enemy, however, did not stand the charge, 
but, to the amazement of the Macedonians, took refuge in 
the trees, casting away what appeared to be pikes, but 
what were in reality long boughs or saplings. It was in 
fact a posse of large monkeys. These it seems, under cover 

* "I have assigned to it (that is to say, to the word imitation) a sense 
always precise and characteristic, that of an action at a distance of one spirit 
upon another : and of action which consist in a reproduction, quasi photo- 
graphic, of a cerebral imprint by the sensitive layer of another brain ; or, 
indeed, of the same brain if it deals with an imitation of itself ; for memory 
and habit, which are its two branches in this case, have to be reconnected in 
order to be suitably plaoed on the same basis as that imitation of another of 
which only we treat here." 

D 
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of their woods, had been watching the evolutions of the 
phalanx, had armed themselves with sticks, and thus 
deceived the followers of the conqueror into the belief that 
they had human enemies to deal with.* But we have no 
reason to go so far back as to Strabo and Alexander the 
Great. Buffon, in 1740, possessed a specimen of the 
chimpanzee variety of ape, about two years of age, which 
always walked upright even when he carried heavy loads. 
He offered people his arm, walked with them in an orderly 
manner, sat down to table like a man, opened his serviette 
and wiped his lips with it, made use of his spoon and 
fork, poured out wine and clinked glasses, fetched a cup 
and saucer and put sugar in, poured out tea, and let it go 
cold before drinking it.t 

Dr. Hermes, of Berlin, possessed a chimpanzee which, 
seeing the doctor give his nine-year-old son a slight tap on 
the head in consequence of some miscalculation in his 
arithmetic lesson, carried matters still further by giving 
the lad a smart box on the ear ; and it is recorded of the 
same animal that, when the doctor was writing, the ape 
often seized a pen, dipped it in the inkstand, and scrawled 
upon the paper. I I understand that in the Zoological 
gardens of New York there are at the present time apes 
which use spoons and forks, and take their meals at tables ; 
and I saw in the Weekly Times of the 5th December, 1902, 
an account by a representative of the Times of a chim- 
panzee,, now at the Boyal Aquarium, named Consul, which 
will light his cigarette from a match and smoke it, ride 
a bicycle, forwards or backwards, clap his hands, dust a 
room, make scribbling marks on a piece of paper with 
a pencil, drink cocoa out of a cup, and so on. So 

* Anecdotes of Monkeys, Murray, 1825. 
f Anthropoid Apes, p. 267 ; Hartmann ; London, 1885. 
J Ibid. 
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familiar, indeed, is this imitative faculty of the ape tribe, 
that it has had the effect of coining a verb for the English 
language, "to ape" having become a current synonym for 
" to imitate," in a certain derogatory sense. 

I need hardly say, however, that this disposition to 
imitate is found in many other members of the monkey 
tribe as well as apes ; and that the existence of this faculty 
can certainly not always be accounted for by the dogma of 
the survival of the fittest, the following narrative, which 
is the last I will inflict upon the Society upon the subject 
of monkeys, will prove : — A certain monkey, a sailor's pet, 
whose adventures were too numerous to recall now, came 
to a melancholy end in the following manner. He had 
observed a sick lieutenant (it was on a naval vessel), who 
breakfasted after the rest of his mess, making his tea, and 
being accidentally left alone in the gun-room, determined 
to imitate him. He, however, made a serious and, as it 
proved, fatal mistake. He infused a paper of tobacco 
which was lying on the table into the pot instead of tea, 
and afterwards swallowed it with its accompaniments of 
milk and sugar. This beverage produced a fearful com- 
motion in his inside, attended with long and severe 
vomiting of which he died.* 

So much, then, for the illustrations of mimesis which 
are supplied by the monkeys. To pursue the subject we 
must note also that the parrot and other birds evince it in 
the obvious form of the sounds they are known to produce. 
The dog and the horse give proof of it in their actions. 
And, indeed, throughout many species and genera of 
animal life we can easily trace the operation of the 
function. It is displayed continually even in far distant 
forms, such, for example, as those fishes which change 
their appearance in accordance with their surroundings. 

* Anecdotes of Monkeys; op. cit. 
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In the year 1880, the naturalist, Stark, made a number 
of observations on this subject upon species of various 
genera, amongst others, upon the fresh-water stickleback 
and the common perch. These fishes change colour with 
some rapidity, some in a few hours, others in from two 
to three minutes, as also do some sea fish. Amongst 
these last the case of the plaice is particularly interesting 
as illustrating a phase of mimesis which is probably of the 
sub-conscious order. These fish have a white side which 
constitutes the under surface, and a parti-coloured side 
which lies uppermost. On a white sandy bottom this 
upper side is whitish or very pale coloured, but on a 
darker bottom the colour corresponds to it in darkness, 
and the change thus accruing has been traced to a so- 
called chromatic function, which apparently acts in an 
automatic manner through its nervous system and the 
operation of light thereupon, without the volition of the 
creature.* I think it will be agreed that there must be 
an element of sub-consciousness however (where any self- 
consciousness at all exists), in any intermittent change 
produced through nervous action. 

The case of the flounder is to the same point. When a 
flounder is transferred from a tank with sand to one with 
a gravelly bottom, spots at once appear on the fish har- 
monizing with the gravel, due apparently to reflex action 
arising from an alteration in the light rays.t 

An analogous phenomenon of the mimetic character 
has been observed in prawns found on the English coasts, 
which change their colour at least once every twenty-four 
hours in order to harmonize with the stronger or weaker 
light prevailing near the surface or in the deeper water. 
As evening approaches these Crustacea lose their distinctive 

* Animal Life; Semper; London, 1881. 
f Knowledge, Oct., 1902, p. 336. 
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day colours, and all assume a transparent azure hue. The 
change begins with a reddish glow, followed by a green 
tinge, which gradually melts into blue ; and, extraordinary 
to relate, as evidencing the connection between simple 
mimesis and habit which, according to my theory (and 
that of M. Tarde also as regards human subjects), grows 
out of it and is constituted by it, specimens of these 
prawns kept in continual darkness, nevertheless undergo 
the periodic alteration in colour. 

But let us turn to mimesis of still another kind, that of 
a probably unconscious sort. It is known that the pupae 
of several butterflies acquire the colour of the box in 
which they are kept. A particular species of butterfly, 
Kallima, we are told by Mr. Grant Allen in his 
interesting book, In Nature's Workshop, a Malayan 
butterfly, is a butterfly of brilliant hues when fluttering 
in the sunshine; " but let some enemy threaten, some 
bird pounce down upon him, and the Kallima butterfly 
has an easy refuge. He need but settle down quietly on 
a neighbouring bough, and all at once he seems to have 

put on the cap of invisibility the 

under- sides of his wings are coloured and lined so as exactly 
to imitate the leaves of his favourite bush, on which he 
usually settles. Mid-rib and veins are all carefully imi- 
tated : while the actual body and legs of the insect become 
quite unobtrusive." 

Another instance of mimesis of this order, that is to 
say, of the more permanent and least conscious kind, is 
that of the so-called leaf insects of Ceylon and Java, 
" wonderful green creatures with ribs and veins like those 
of leaves, so deceptively arranged that not one person in 
ten can see them when resting on the food-plant close 
beneath their eyes. Others of the class imitate bits 
of stick, with little knots and branches, so that one can 
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only recognise them as alive when one touches them. A 
stick insect brought to Mr. Wallace, in Borneo, so exactly 
mimicked a bit of stick, covered with green mosses and 
liverworts, that it fairly took in even that lynx-eyed 
naturalist. ,, * 

Actual mimicry of other species is also a well-known 
fact in biology, that is to say, cases like those of the 
flies which imitate bees and wasps, and there are many 
examples of it to be found in the records of naturalists. 
"Between that," to quote Mr. Grant Allen again, t "and 
the more general resemblance of Arctic foxes, Arctic hares, 
Arctic ptarmigan, Arctic willow-grouse, and so forth, to 
the snows in whose midst they live, we get every possible 
variety of gradation. The general principle involved 
appears to be this. Where the surroundings are very 
uniform, as among the ice and snow of the Polar regions, 
the protected animals are all uniformly coloured — in 
this case with snow-white fur or feathers. Where the 
prevalent hue changes, as in sub-Arctic lands, the animals 
may change too, being brown or grey or russet in 
summer, and white in winter. Where the ordinary tint 
is slightly varied, as in the desert, the animals tend to be 

sand-coloured or speckled In woods, 

forests, tangled brake, jungle, copses,, hedgerows, thickets, 
and so forth, the surroundings are much more varied, 
and the protective resemblances therefore become some- 
what more complex. A simple case of this more special 
kind is that of the great cats, whose colours differ 
exactly in accordance with their lairs. The lion, a desert 
beast, is simply sand-coloured ; the tiger, a jungle beast, 
frequenting tracts overgrown with bamboos and other 
big yellow reed-like grasses, has up-and-down stripes, 

* In Nature's Workshop : London, 1901. 
\Ibid. 
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which render him difficult to perceive as he creeps 
upon his prey among the up-and-down lights and shadows 
of the pale straw-coloured dead grasses in his favourite 
ravines ; while the tree-cats, such as jaguars, ocelots, and 
so forth, are spotted or dappled, because the spots make 
them more difficult to recognise among the round lights 
and shadows in their native forests. Spotted deer and 
antelopes also belong to forest regions ; while almost all of 
those with vertical stripes are constant frequenters of deep 
grasslands." 

Many more cases might be quoted of mimesis in its 
various forms, conscious, sub-conscious, and almost if not 
entirely unconscious, but those already given are suffi- 
cient for my purpose. And before proceeding further let 
me say that I am well aware that many naturalists adopt 
the view that some of these apparent results of mimicry, 
or mimesis, are really accounted for solely by natural 
selection ; that is to say, that being protective and advan- 
tageous modifications, the creatures which have by chance 
become the subjects of these modifications have survived, 
whilst those not so protected have died out. But this is a 
most difficult conception as accounting for the whole of the 
facts. By this theory, variation has taken place in 
countless directions of colour and form; and only those 
varieties have been preserved which are protective in the 
most superlative degree. But if this process of variation 
has taken place in countless directions at some time in the 
past, it must also be taking place now in some noticeable 
degree at every fresh generation of life. We do not find, 
however, that this is so to anything like the extent which 
a persistent tendency to variation in all directions would 
postulate. On the contrary, the predominating tendency 
appears to be very strongly conservative, and to follow 
mainly the parental form and colour. But just as here- 
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dity follows in the main directly mimetic lines, so also 
does it appear that the deviations (i.e., variations) which 
accrue and modify the results of hereditary succession are 
largely due to a collateral mimesis. The only modifica- 
tions which we ourselves can actually witness, as in 
process, are modifications due to environment in the 
broadest sense of that term; we find these taking place 
with remarkable rapidity, and often possessing a distinctly 
mimetic aspect. That we witness modifications due to 
environment in man and domestic animals goes without 
saying. But the same is also true of some of our more 
distant biological relations, and in some such cases we 
have the most distinct evidence of a mimetic factor. The 
flounder transferred to the stony bed puts on spots which 
render it less visible ; the ptarmigan, and other creatures 
found in snowy regions, put on a white coat to match their 
surroundings ; the chameleon and some marine creatures 
change their appearance during the currency of a single 
day in such a way as to resemble their surroundings more 
closely; and thus it may safely be said that there are 
variations, though only temporary in some cases, of which 
we have clear and positive evidence that they are mimetic. 
With such an agency at work we do not need to postulate 
myriads of ages of natural selection as the sole influence in 
variation, involving, as such a supposition does, the 
survival of only a minute fraction of myriads of forms of 
life which have in the main passed away and left no 
descendants, in order to explain phenomena of which we 
can, during very short periods of time, witness some 
counterpart ourselves. 

It must not be supposed that in these observations 
there is any attempt to traverse the current theory of 
evolution in one of its most important details. The 
survival of the fittest represents nature's pruning-hook. 
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But we must not confuse this " pruning-hook " with 
the luxuriant growth which it restricts. Variation is 
the efficient force; natural selection is the restrain- 
ing and restrictive check. And in the mimetic 
function we find one of the factors, perhaps the most 
important factor, in that agency of variation which to 
all appearance takes effect upon definite and restricted 
lines, rather than in the sporadic fashion which any- 
thing analogous to pure chance would necessarily bring 
about. 

x To return, then, to our main line of argument. I con- 
tend, having regard to the facts adduced, that there is 
exactly the same evidence of mimesis being a function of 
all living matter as there is that a similar proposition is 
true of consciousness. In various ways it exhibits itself in 
divergent lines of those chains of life which, by the theory 
of Evolution, are connected by primordial forms; and, 
therefore, using the same method of reasoning which we 
used before in regard to consciousness, it follows that the 
mimetic function must have pre-existed, either simply as 
such, or in component, but at some time separate elements, 
throughout the whole biological chain. But from its nature 
we have no reason whatever to believe mimesis to be a 
compound any more than we have reason to believe con- 
sciousness to be compounded of psychic elements more 
rudimentary than itself ; and we are thus bound upon all 
probable reasoning to take it to be a function of all living 
matter in our world. 

But how, I may be asked, does this affect the theory 
which was stated last year in this room, that there is an 
ethereal substance in man's being in which his identity is 
bound up, and which, together with the grosser con- 
stituents of his frame, forms part of the human integral 

E 
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as we know it ? Is not our present theorem incompatible 
with this previous one ? 

I reply in the negative. For just as we are bound by 
physical considerations to recognise that there is an inter- 
action within man of the grosser forms of matter with an 
active increment of the ether, so also is the same proposi- 
tion true of every other creature that lives. In its sub- 
stance the ether is a constant and necessary ingredient of 
all living bodies. In its volume and in its specialized 
activities it probably varies in each of them. But as an 
ingredient, present always in every living form, it no more 
affects my present argument than does the simultaneous 
constant presence of any of the other invariable con- 
stituents of living protoplasm. The argument holds good, 
therefore, of the whole chain of life, whatever the constant 
ingredients of each link of the chain may be; and we 
come, therefore, to the conclusion that, as necessary 
corollaries of biological evolution, we must assume the 
presence in each unit of self-consciousness, and also of the 
mimetic function to which we have referred. 
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THE WASHINGTON FAMILY,* 
By ALFRED E. HAWKES, M.D. 

ASHINGTON IRVING'S 
great work on the Life 
of General Washington!: 
was written much too 
long ago to contain any 
reference to the re- 
searches of Mr. Henry 
Waters, M.A., whose pamphlet was not published until 
1889. The New England Historical and Genealogical 
Society was responsible for the issue of this pamphlet, and 
thus was the means of announcing the filling up of a 
hiatus in the pedigree of the great family under consider- 
ation. For a long time it has been a matter of common 
knowledge that the ancestors of General Washington 
dwelt at Sulgrave and Brington, in Northamptonshire, 
and I shall hereafter briefly refer to the views held with 
regard to their pedigree prior to the more extended and 
successful researches of Mr. Watson. 

One sentence from Irving throws a flood of light on 
the earliest references to the Washington family. He 
says : " The princely prelate of Durham had his barons 
and knights, who held estates of him on feudal tenure, and 
were bound to serve him in peace and war." 

Among these knights was William de Hertburn — an 

* Abstract of Paper read before the Society, 20th October, 1902. 
fNew York, G. P. Putnam, 1860. 
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instance of the Norman name William being attached to 
that of the village in which the owner of the said name 
lived. When this early member of the family removed to 
the Manor of Wessyngton, the surname, so to designate 
it, became de Wessyngton. This William de Wessyngton 
fought for the King at the battle of Lewes, in the year 
1264. 

Under the warlike prelate, Beke, the Washingtons 
probably assisted Edward I in the invasion of Scotland. 
In their leisure time, hunting and falconry occupied their 
attention — pastimes they had not forgotten by the time 
they betook themselves to the Midlands. They were 
doubtless represented at the storming of Garlaveric Castle, 
near Dumfries, and we read of Sir Stephen de Wessyngton 
bearing for his devioe a golden rose on an azure field at 
the Dunstable tilt. 

From Galloway to Neville's Cross, and from Neville's 
Cross to Calais, this warlike family journeyed. But 
honour was satisfied by 1400, and a Sir William de 
Wessyngton was the last to render feudal service. 

The last of the powerful north country Washingtons 
died an abbot in 1446. It is interesting to note that his 
duties took him to Northampton in the year 1426. In 
process of time the name came to be spelt as it is spelt 
now; parishes in Durham and Sussex have a similar 
designation. 

Lawrence Washington was twice mayor of North- 
ampton, in 1582-8 and 1545-6. He was descended from 
the Washingtons of Whitfield and Warton, in Lancashire. 
The pedigree shows that his father, John Washington of 
Warton, married Mary or Margaret, daughter of Robert 
Kitson of Warton, and sister of Sir Thomas Eitson, an 
alderman of the City of London. 

The arms of Washington are described as " Argent two 
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bars gules, in chief three mullets of the second. Crest : a 
raven proper, rising from a ducal crown, on a helmet/' 

It is of much interest to observe that the arms of 
Washington and Kitson are impaled on one of the shields 
still to be seen. Kitson: sable three trouts haurient — 
upright — in fess argent, a chief or. 

The interest is still further increased when it is 
observed that in the Spencer Chapel at Bring ton, these 
haurient fishes are to be found impaled with the arms of 
Spencer, as a daughter of the London alderman married 
Sir John Spencer, of Althorp. 

At a later period, the marriage of Mr. William Pargiter, 
of Gretworth, cousin and nearest neighbour of the Wash- 
ingtons at Sulgrave, to Mistress Abigail Willoughby, 
sister of Lord Spencer's deceased wife, still further con* 
nected these two important families. 

The visitor to Sulgrave is advised to leave the train at 
Malton Pinkney, where he will find himself close to 
Canon's Ashby, the home of the Drydens, but not the 
birthplace of John Dryden. 

It has been already stated that Lawrence Washington 
was mayor of Northampton in 1582 and 1545. 

In 1588-9, the Manor of Sulgrave, with lands lately 
belonging to the dissolved priories of St. Andrew, North- 
ampton, Canon's Ashby, and Catesby were granted to him 
by the King. His death, in 1584, left Sulgrave in the 
hands of Robert, his son. He and his son Lawrence sold 
Sulgrave in 1610. 

It is uncertain who built the Manor House; it may 
have been finished by Eobert, who sold it. It is con- 
jectured that already the family had begun to retrench 
somewhat, and that the house was not completed as 
originally designed. 

The first illustration shows the Manor House as it now 
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appears ; in the porch the bars and mullets of the Wash- 
ington arms can be discerned, and above are the Royal 
Arms of Elizabeth's time. 

Prom this place many of the heraldic devices now to 
be found at Fawsley were removed, according to Irving. 

The hall is now divided into a dairy and a sitting 
room, and at the east end of it a fire-place, seven feet wide, 
is to be seen. It is stated that there was formerly an arch, 
with a porter's lodge over it, but much difficulty arises 
when one attempts to describe the former appearance of a 
structure which was not completed according to the 
original design. . 

The visitor to the Manor House will not leave the 
neighbourhood until he has seen the church, where he 
will find the headless effigy of Lawrence Washington, and 
the incision for Amee, his wife. Above them is a shield of 
the Washington arms, and below, a group of four sons 
and seven daughters formerly existed, but these have been 
stolen. Eubbings of these brasses afford us the informa- 
tion that the four sons were represented in frock coats and 
knee breeches, and the daughters in long gowns confined 
by girdles. . 

Amee, the daughter of Eobert Pargiter, of Gretworth, 
was Lawrence Washington's second wife. 

He died in 1584, having outlived his wife some twenty 
years. 

Two of their sons and four of their daughters married. 
More need not be said of Lawrence Washington, save that 
he was described as of Gray's Inn, and as a wealthy wool 
merchant. But the wool trade did not always mean 
wealth, and, probably, owing to its fluctuations, the time 
came for the Washington family to leave Sulgrave, and 
to seek a less ambitious domicile. 
\.\ The kind. interest taken in his kinsfolk induced Lord 
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Spencer to offer them a home at Brington, and there is 
good reason for believing that the comparatively small 
house, represented in the second illustration, was built 
for them. 

This house then was occupied by Lawrence Wash- 
ington's grandson, Lawrence, who married Margaret, 
daughter of William Butler, of Tighes, in Sussex. 

During the writer's visit, he was allowed to see over 
the house. The old-fashioned fireplace, the thick beams, 
and the oak staircases and panelling were very interesting. 

But imagination peopled the old house with members 
of a brave family, who, anticipating misfortune, faced it 
with courage, and, under the aegis of a great kinsman, 
made the best of their circumstances. 

Their child Gregory was born, it is supposed, while 
their house was being built ; but he died, and was buried 
at Brington. As he passes, the wayfarer may still read, 
above the door of the old house, the inscription — "The 
Lord geveth, the Lord taketh away, blessed be the name of 
the Lord." 

The small house did not long suffice, and, gathering up 
all the property he was entitled to, Lawrence Washington 
left Brington and settled in London, in order that his 
numerous family might enjoy the advantage of West- 
minster and other schools. Of his seventeen children, 
one was Sir John Washington of Thrapston. 

His brother Bobert was a most interesting character, 
and Simkinson* and other writers enable us to picture 
this old-fashioned country gentleman in the full enjoy- 
ment of rural pursuits. Bobert and Elizabeth Washington 
were childless, and their niece, Amy, lived with them, and 
added greatly to their happiness. She married Philip 
Curtis, the ceremony taking place in Brington Church. 

* The Washington*, by Rev. J. N. Simkinson. . 
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It has been remarked that the Washingtons of the 
North were keen sportsmen; it may be added that at 
Brington, Althorp, and Holmby, as we gather from Whyte 
Melville's book, falconry was, under the auspices of the 
Spencer family, pursued with ardour. Evidence of this 
may still be found in the heronry existing to this day in 
Althorp Park. If further evidence of the taste for sport 
Which was fostered in the days we are considering be 
required, the Pytchley Hunt, and the Northampton Race 
Meetings, the latter of which doubtless were initiated at 
Or near Althorp, need only be mentioned. 

The chief point of interest attaching to this brief com- 
munication must now be approached. 

It is stated by Mr. William Gray, in a pamphlet pub- 
lished at Northampton,* that President Washington's 
great-grandfather was one John Washington, who, ac- 
companied or followed by a brother named Lawrence, 
emigrated from England to Virginia about the year 1657. 

In 1791 Sir Isaac Heard commenced his inquiries into 
the subject, and he, as well as Baker, in his History of 
Northamptonshire, and the Bev. I. Nassau Simpkinson, fell 
into the error of supposing that the emigrants John and 
Lawrence were the sonB of Lawrence Washington of Sul- 
grave and Brington. 

In the year 1888, Mr. Waters discovered that the 
emigrants were the sons of Mrs. Amphillis Washington. 
It subsequently transpired that the husband of this lady 
was the Bev. Lawrence Washington, Fellow of Brasenose, 
and Bector of Purleigh, whom Heard and Baker had 
taken to be one of the two emigrants. 

This Lawrence Washington was ejected from his living 
during the Commonwealth. 

* Brington : the Home of the Washington* and Spencers. Taylor & Son, 
1901. 
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The elder of his two sons, John, — one of the 
emigrants — married the widow of Walter Brodhurst, a 
Shropshire gentleman. He left a son, Lawrence, whose 
wife was Mildred Warner. Their son, Augustine, married 
(1) Jane, daughter of Caleb Butler, and (2) Mary Ball, 
who was the mother of George Washington. 



The writer desires to acknowledge his indebtedness to Baker's 
History of Northamptonshire ; to the paper in Munsey's Magazine, 
Feb., 1896, by Mr. Arthur Branscombe; to the -volume by Bev. 
J. N. Simpkinson, The Washington*, kindly presented to him by 
Dr. Clifton, Northampton; to the papers issued by the late Mr. 
John Taylor, of Northampton, and to the Librarian of the North- 
ampton Library, for a perusal of Mr. Waters' pamphlet. He is 
much indebted to Mr. Law, Bridge Street, Northampton, for per- 
mission to use his excellent photographs of the houses at Sulgrave 
and Brington. 
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